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Authorities Release Student Exam Regulations 


Different Regulations For 
Each Canadian University; 
Set No National Standard 


Queen’s Allows Four Failures, 45% Average 


Ed. Note: The following information has come via C.U.P., and 
is taken directly from telegrams received from the various 
Universities. It presents as yet an incomplete picture of what 
regulations govern students writing Christmas examinations in 
other Canadian Universities. By next issue we hope to report 
on all Canadian Universities if their regulations have been 
established and made public. This paper will welcome sug- 
gestions from students on this matter. 


University of Saskatchewan 


Exams begin Jan. 5. Three failures constitute the axe 
whether man or woman. Exam requirements declare three 
failures or two failures and fourth division standing in other 
classes before official action taken. 


University of Manitoba 


First term examinations at this University are mostly of a 
progress nature. At the close of the examinations the results 
are interviewed by the Senate’s Committee on Arts and Science 
studies or by the appropriate faculty councils, and students 
who have a poor record are either warned, required to reduce 
their program for the balance of the session, or are required to 
withdraw from the University. Each case considered separately. 


University of British Columbia 


No definite regulations re Christmas exams yet announced. 
Last year thirty-five per cent absolute minimum, but no student 
allowed to continue if standing too low for average below fifty 
per cent. 

University of Toronto 

No statement from authorities available for a while. 
Queen’s University 

The Faculty of Arts has ruled that: 

(a) Students registered on probation shall be subject to 
Regulation 14 on page 76 of the Arts Calendar. 

(b) First year students who fail at the mid-year in 

(i) five classes and in - 

(ii) four classes making an average below 45% 
over all, shall be considered to have failed and shall be refused 
permission to continue their studies at the University until they 
present a permit so to do issued by the appropriate National 
Selective Service Officer. : 

(c) Previously registered students who fail at mid-year in 
four or more classes shall be considered failures and shall be 
refused permission to continue their studies at the University 
until they present a permit to do so issued by the appropriate 
National Selective Service Officer. 


McGill, Montreal 


Unsatisfactory grades in two courses in mid-terms or specials 


means ejection. 
department concerned. 


Queen’s 


No percentage stated, but marking is by 


Students in Engineering in their first year who fail in seven 
or more (out of a total of twelve) classes are not permitted to 
return to college after Christmas; but consideration shall be 


given in individual cases. 


The practice of Session ’42-’43 


(which was that work be carefully reviewed at the end of the 
fall term and the names of those who in the opinion of the 
faculty were considered failures be reported to the military 
headquarters) is to be followed in dealing with failures in the 
second year. No definite regulations are laid down with refer- 
ence to failures in third and fourth years. 


ASSOC. GEN. SECT. 


... CAMPUS VISITOR 


Miss Christie arrived here Friday 
on her first visit to this campus. 
While here she will confer with the 
Student Christian Movement, of 
which she is an Associate General 
Secretary, the S.C.M. Advisory 
Board, the S.C.M. Grad Group, and 
will participate in the week-end 
student conference as a theme 
speaker. 

Miss Christie, a graduate of Vic- 
toria College, University of Toronto, 
also attended a short course at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 
Since then she has been ac- 
tively engaged in youth work which 
has given her outstanding experi- 
ence and training for her present 
position. Following graduation, she 
was S.C.M. Secretary at the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario, Y.W.C.A. 
Secretary at London, Ontario, and 
later was girls’ work secretary for 
the Ontario Religious Education 
Council. She was recently appoint- 
ed to her present position with the 
S.C.M. of Canada. 


Harriet Christie, 


Dr. E. Thompson, 
Theme Speakers 


Main speakers at the S.C.M. Stu- 
dent Conference this week-end will 
be Miss Harriet Christie, Associate 
General Secretary of the S.C.M. of 
Canada, and Dr. E. J. Thompson of 
St. Stephen’s College. These two 
stimulating speakers will head the 
discussion on the theme of the con- 
ference, “Christianity at the Heart 
of the World Community.” Besides 
the discussions, highlights of the 
program will be a social on Satur- 
day evening, worship services, and a 
student service for all University 
students at First Presbyterian 
Church on Sunday evening. 

During the conference special 
consideration will be given to the 
forthcoming conference to be held in 
Wooster, Ohio, on the “World Mis- 
sion of the Church.” It is planned 
to send a delegate from’ this Uni- 
versity. 

Those wishing to attend the con- 
ference may do so by registering at 
First Presbyterian Church at 4:30 
Saturday afternoon. All are cor- 
dially invited to a week-end of good 
fellowship and stimulating discus- 
sion. Announcements may also be 
seen on the bulletin boards. 


MATH, AND PHYSICS 


The Math and Physics Club will 
hold their third meeting on Wed- 
nesday, December 1, at 7:30 in Room 
Ali. 

The speaker will be Mr. A. Roshko, 
who will present a paper entitled 
“Ultrasonics.” Engineering students 
are specially invited to attend as this 
promises to be an interesting survey 
of this field. 


LOST 
One R.C.A.F. Geometry Set (in- 
cludes heavy set of dividers). Finder 
please contact N. N. Swabb, 10821 
83rd Ave. Phone 31520. 


Students Will 
Reaffirm Faith 
In Christianity 
SIX CHURCHES SPONSOR 
MISSION 


A Christian Mission will be held 
on the campus from Sunday, Jan. 
23. to Wednesday, Jan. 26, under 
the auspices of the Baptist Church, 
the Church of England in Canada, 
the Church of Christ, the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada, the 
United Church of Canada, the Sal- 
vation Army and the Student Chris- 
tian Movement of Canada. Such 
Missions have been conducted in 
most of the universities of Canada 
and the United States during the 
past few years. 

A voluntary local committee in- 
cluding members of the churches, 
the faculty and the student body, has 
been formed to organize and carry 
through the Mission in our Uni- 
versity. 

The purpose, of the Mission is 
frankly and clearly to present the 
claims of the Christian faith. 


Catholic Students Co-operate 


The Rector and the staff of St. 
Joseph’s College, on being informed 
that the University authorities are 
sponsoring a Religious Week on the 
campus during the month of Janu- 
ary, expressed themselves as being 
thoroughly in accord with the 
movement, and promised . their 
hearty co-operation on behalf of 
the Catholic students. 


2 More Gateways 


After this issue of November 26, 
there are only two more Gateways 
before Christmas. There will be an 


EDMONTON SOPRANO 


Bernice McBeth, brilliant young 
Edmonton vocalist, who will be 
among the artists heard at the 
second meeting of the University 
Musical Club, Sunday night. 


Sunday Musicale 
Program Outlined 


An interesting program has been 
arranged for the second meeting of 
the University Musical Club, which 
will be held in Convocation Hall, 
Sunday evening, November 28. The 
whole performance will be devoted 
to works by British composers. Dr. 
Tracy will introduce the evening by 
reading a short paper sketching the 
general development of English 
music as a whole. Bernice McBeth 
and Jack Williams will each present 
a short vocal group which, taken to- 


, gether, will briefly survey the classi- 


issue on December 3, and then the/ cal and modern fields of English 


big Christmas issue on December 
17. The reason there are no issues 
between those dates—well, after all, 
The Gateway staff has to pass those 
all-important exams, too, or didn’t 
you know? If any of you feel in- 
clined to do some writing for the 
Christmas issue, do it before the 
mood passes, and bring it around to 
The Gateway office. We'll be only 
too glad to have it. 


lyrics. Three young Edmonton 
pianists — Frances Neilson, Lucille 
Cote and Frances Kitchen—will per- 
form selections by Cyril Scott and 
Frank Bridge. Violin works by 
Edward German and Alfred Moffat 
will be played by Steve Hencley. 
And Prof. Nichols, from the wide 
range of English organ music, has 
chosen three selections widely con- 
trasted as to period and style. 


Macdonald Scene of Junior Prom; 


Theme: “Crossroads of the World’’ 


The Junior Prom, the dance of the year, is to be held on 


December 2, at the Macdonald Hotel. 


Last year the Prom, held 


at the Barn, and featuring “Rationed Rhythm,” was a smashing 
success. This year the motif will be “Crossroads of the World,” 
and also no doubt a smashing success. 

The program is in charge of the Junior executive, which 
consists of Al Ross, Eileen Duke, Harold Cormick, J. Long- 


worth, R. B. MacKenzie and Jean Kaiser. 


be a semi-formal affair, and con- 
forming with the University wartime 
rule, no corsages will be worn. 


Those all-important tickets will 
go on sale at $2.00 a couple Friday, 
Nov. 26, for the Juniors, Monday, 
Nov. 29, for the Seniors, and on 
Tuesday, Nov. 30, the Freshmen, 
Sophomores and _ others may 
scramble for any that remain. 


Transportation to and from the 
dance will be provided in part by 
four buses. These will leave Big 
Tuck at 8:45 and the Shasta Cafe at 
1:00 for the return trip. 

All in all, the Junior Prom of 1943 
promises to live up to the already 
envious record of success it has 
created. See you there. 


It will, of course, 


LS.S. WANTS WAR 
PRISONERS’ NAMES 


Students who have the names and 
addresses of former University stu- 
dents who are now prisoners of war 
and who wish them to receive aid 
through the International Student 
Service are asked to turn in the 
names to Jack Garvin, Chairman 
of the War Drive Committee, or to 
leave the names and addresses at 
The Gateway office. The names will 
be sent to the Canadian office, and 
from there will be forwarded to 
Geneva. The cases will then be 


looked into by the members of the - 


Geneva office. 


Frank Quigley 
To Be Director 
Christmas Drive 


Students are urged to give their 
whole-hearted support to the Christ- 
mas. Fund Drive which will start 
early next month, under the direc- 
tion of Frank Quigley. The money 
collected will be used to help needy 
families in Alberta. 

Funds last year were obtained by 
contributions from the faculty and 
various clubs. There was also a 
radio raffled. This year a tag day 
will be held besides. 

Last year the drive was a big 
success—the students raised $485 
for this fund, and the money was 
used to distribute Christmas cheer 
to many who would not otherwise | 
have had any. 

Hampers are purchased and are 
distributed through district nurses 
to needy families in certain com- 
munities. The difficulty of obtain- 
ng certain articles placed many 
obstacles in the path of those work- 
ing on this project, but due to the 
co-operation of the various depart- 
ment stores who are offering special 
rates, it will be possible again to 
send out these hampers. 

Remember, there are still many 
poverty-stricken families in Alberta. 
This is our opportunity to help them. 
Get behind the Christmas Fund 
Drive and help put it over the top. 
Remember the words of the wise 
man who said, “If you want to be 
rich, GIVE; if you want to be poor, 
grasp.” 


Sonet Describes 
“La Douce France” 


Saturday, Nov. 13: The Cercle 
Francais is thriving, if large at- 
tendance is a sign thereof. But 
then, Monsieur le Docteur Sonet 
was guestespeaker. 

Docteur Sonet always could make 
an audience thaw; noted on each 
face the genial smile reflecting his 
own. Supercharged with conversa- 
tional spark, he arrived prepared to 
speak on three topics. Would the 
members prefer a “petite causerie” 
about the Early Days of U. of A, 
or something about France, etc.? 
Well, the majority clamored to hear 
something about “la douce France.” 
They heard it. 

Docteur Sonet remarked that we 
have our pockets full of prejudices 
when we speak about another coun- 
try. In 1914 British Tommies ex- 
pected to find a France of the Gay 
Paree, and the Moulin Rouge. .. . 
What did they see? Mostly the 
stolid, stocky peasant woman and 
the determined bourgeoise. And, 
discovering he has been misinform- 
ed, how does the Britisher now re- 
gister France? Still the Moulin 
Rouge and the “Paris bohemien”, . . 

How do we visualize a French- 
man? “Dark, intense, excitable, 
adorned with a little “barbichon,” 
and gesticulating wildly,” said Doc- 
teur Sonet, flourishing both hands. 
As his “causerie” wandered hither 
and yon, he admitted to being start- 
led at the paradox presented by the 
French and the Canadian girl. The 
former receives a sheltered hothouse 
training and yet she can hold her 
own in conversation with any man; 
whereas the “petite universitaire 
canadienne” brought up in all 
liberty, is actually timid. (Not 
enough initiative, no?) 

He spoke of the outstanding 
French trait: individualism. The 
Frenchman resents interference. 
Likewise, he is not overfond of the 
block-punching factory life. He 
does not love his “patron”. The 
work-day over, factory men dash 


Coldwell Denies Upheaval to Accompany 
Socialism; Must Organize Industry Now 


After an historical introduction by 
Mr. Long, Mr. M. J. Coldwell, leader 
of the C.C.F. party, addressed the 
Political Science Club on the policies 
of the party which he represents. He 
told how a combination of the 
U.F.A., U.F.S. and various labor 
and socialist movements formed the 
Co-operative Commonwealth Feder- 
ation in 1932, under the leadership of 
J. S. Woodsworth., 

“This movement is a_ socialist 
movement,” he said. “It aims at the 
restoration to the people of the 
things that have been taken from 
them under capitalism. If you can 
organize economic life so that the 
best use of resources and man- 
power can be made, you can solve 
all social problems.” He insisted 
that freedom of speech, freedom of 
the press, and association must be 
maintained “at almost any cost.” 
There is no need in Canada to follow 
the example of Russia, who, even 
with her recent history of compara- 
tive freedom, overthrew the mon- 
archy, and established a dictator- 
ship, a thing to which they were 
used. Freedom is a fundamental of 
the C.C.F. party. 

This is a war of ideologies, the 
inevitable result of the history of 
the last twenty years. It is essen- 
tially a war for human freedom. 
There is a great upsurge of humanity 


determined that we shall never re- 
turn again to the kind of economic 
structure we knew in 1939. Then he 
went on about Canada’s financial 
structure, pointing out that the na- 
tional income in 1933 was just under 
three billion; in 1942 it had reached 
nine billion. This figure becomes 
even more significant when one re- 
alizes that 750,000 men and women 
are in the armed forces and out of 
production. He pointed out that the 
reason for this is that now we are 
able to do anything, because we 
have a national purpose: winning 
the war. In the future, too, we 
must have a national purpose: win- 
ning the peace. Everyone is entitled 
to his right to live, the right to 
work, the right to earn a living. 

The future of the world depends 
not on a merely negative attitude, 
of having no tariffs, etc., but on a 
positive attitude, of negotiated trade 
agreements between complementary 
nations; definite economic planning 
done on a democratic basis, with re- 
sponsibility on the shoulders of cer- 
tain groups of people working to- 
gether. Coldwell recognizes the 
dangers of war-time controls, but 
he insists that it all depends upon 
the purpose of the controls, and who 
controls the controller—this is the 
key-note of the future. 

We must have economic as well as 


social justice. There is no truth to 
the statement that there will be a 


Alberta Regulations Cover 


Every Registered Student; 
Include Co-eds This Year 


Rulings Set for Arts and Science—Others in Accordance 
ONLY ONE FAILURE PERMITTED 


The following information on Students’ Wartime Regulations 
has just been released to us by the University authorities. These 
are the regulations to which those students who fail their 
Christmas examinations will be subjected. 


The reason for extending wartime regulations to all stu- 
dents, ‘irrespective of age, sex, or physical category, is the 
manpower shortage. It is expected, therefore, that students who 
fail in their university studies will seek other employment in 
which they can make a more successful contribution to the war 
effort. It would be contrary to the spirit of the regulations for 
the University to readmit such students while the crisis lasts. 


Faculty of Arts and Science 
First Year 

General Courses—50% in all required courses, or one failure 
with an average of 55%. 

Commerce—50% in all required courses, or one failure with 
an average of 60%. 

Combined Courses in Arts and Education and Science and 
Education—as for the General Courses. 

Other Combined Courses—50% in all required courses, or 
one failure with an average of 60%. 


Second Year 
General Courses and Combined Courses and Honors—50% 
in all required courses, or one failure with an average of 
60%, but for students who had already in September, 
1943, spent two academic years in the University, 50% 
in all courses taken and an average of 60%. 


Third Year 
General Courses, Combined Courses, and Honors—50% in 
all required courses, or one failure with an average of 
60%, but for students who had already spent three aca- 
demic years in the University in September, 1943, 50% 
in all required courses and an average of 60%. 


For students in any year who have transferred from another 
Faculty to Arts and Science or from one side of the Faculty to 
another, the rule will be same as for repeaters. : 

It has already been ruled that senior students, physicall fit 
for military service, who by special arrangements are no longer 
taking military training with the O.T.C., the U.A.T.C., or the 
U.N.T.D., must maintain an average of 65% over all courses 


great upheaval when socialism comes 
in. People who are running indus- 
tries now will serve the public weal 
with better hearts and more security, 


Unless we are prepared to or- 
ganize our industry now there will 
be upheaval, chaos and revolution, 
when the men and women come 
back from the fighting fronts. In 
spite of the excess profits tax, the 
greatest profits to be found after 
this war will be in the properties 
acquired by the corporations. The 
form of called | 
Fascism. 

Talking of the post-war unem- 
ployment problem, Mr. Coldwell 
suggested that “My Liberal and Con- 
servative friends will leave it to big 
business and let the government take 
up the slack. The Communists say 
‘We'll drift, and then there'll be a 
revolution’.” 

In conclusion, he pointed out that, 
“Politics is not a rotten game, and 
not all politicians are corrupt. The 
old-line Liberal and Conservative 
parties are corrupt, while the men 
who serve them are not, if you can 
make that distinction.” He defined, 
politics as the science of good gov- 
ernment. 


state capitalism 


than today they serve the capitalists. | 


only alternative to Socialism is the ; 


taken. 


The above rules apply to all students in the Faculty of Arts 
and Science, men and women alike, regardless of age or medical 


category. 


4 


Any student claiming special consideration on the ground 
of illness, family bereavement, etc., should present his certifi-— 
cate at the Registrar’s Office on or before December 22nd. 


R. K. GORDON, 


Acting Dean of Arts and Science. 


Other Faculties will act in general accordance with this 
schedule, taking into consideration the difference in number and 
weight of subjects taken in those Faculties. 


P. S. WARREN, Lt.-Col., 
Executive Office, War Service Training Board. 


24th November, 1943. 


home for the picnic basket, then sit 
in hundreds along the Loire—fish- 
ing. With perhaps three fish in the 
Loire. To such people modern 
“standardization” is a growing con- 
cern. The French are in contact 
with a current of American stand- 
ardization. Will French individual- 
ism submerge or surface? 


And this to edify the Cercle: 
French is the language of educated 
cosmopolitans. In Argentine circles, 
French has a proirity. It was in 
general use in the University of 
Prague; and was dominant in not- 
so-remote Czarist Russia. In much 
earlier times, Frederick the Great, of 
Prussia, famous francophile, spoke 
German only to his horses and his 
officers. 

The professor high-lighted various 
traits, outgrowths of the climatic and 
racial varieties found in France. He 
compared his countrymen to the 
cultured and skeptical Athenians. 
The British are the Romans, busi- 
ness-like and efficient. 

The students were genuinely sorry 
not to have heard the speaker’s 
version of the olden days at U. of 
A. What with that rich tone and 
the twinkle in his eye, he could 
give the “bon vieux temps” quite 
an atmosphere. By the way, have 
you heard the professor singing as 
he strolls down the halls of learn- 
ing? Mostly the Blue Danube— 
“You must be very happy, Sir,” says 
a_ student—“‘I am not!” Docteur 
Sonet roars back. 


The meeting ended with French 
songs. Monsieur Cru’s choice of 
songs is better and better. How did 
you like “Chanson de Marie An- 
toinette’? Remember Bidu Sayao of 
the Metropolitan singing this song at 
her Edmonton concert? 


You'll. be singing an encore at the 
next meeting of the Cercle: Nov. 27. 


LOST 


Chem. 58 Lab. notebook and 
black and gold Parker pencil. Phone 
33703. LaPrile Low. 


House Dance! 


Come to the House Dance Satur- 
day night! What, you didn’t know 
there was one? Well, we're telling 
you right now. The House Dance 
Committee, with Don Graves in 
charge, wants to see everyone out 
to these affairs. After all, if we 
don’t support them, we can’t ex- 
pect to have them. The music, 
provided by D. G. and his orchestra, 
is good, the charge is reasonable, 
and not many people stay in on 
Saturday night—whenever you do 
you just sit around wishing you 
hadn’t, so it’s a night wasted any- 
way. Say, how about it, kids—we’ll 
be seeing you there! 


S.U. PAYS HALF 


Up until this year the Alumni 
Association has paid in full for any 
parcels sent to graduates of this 
University. However, now the Stu- 
dents’ Union will be contributing 
one-half the cost. This was decided 
at the last meeting of the Students’ 
Council. The amount involved is 
$175. Each parcel will contain a 
blue slip acknowledging that the 
Students’ Union contributed. Present _ 
plans are that the parcels will be 
prepared and sent as they were last 
year, by the general office. : 


WALLET 
Found at the Political Science 


Club meeting on Monday night, a — 


black leather wallet, containing 
some street car tickets and a stamp.. 
No identification. Owner call at 
Gateway office. 


FRESHMEN! 
AND OTHERS TOO 


It is possible that further discus- 
sions in the “How to Study” series 
might be arranged. Tell the Editor, 
or the Chairman of the Freshman 
Committee, what topics you would 
suggest. } 
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CHRISTMAS EXAMS 


There is obviously a vast difference of opinion 
among the Canadian universities as to the scholastic 
standards to be maintained by University students 
during wartime. A comparison of our examination 
requirements with the requirements of the other uni- 
versities of Canada, according to information received, 
would indicate a much more stringent ruling pre- 
vailing here than elsewhere in Canada. Queen’s Uni- 
versity at Kingston, which has a fine scholastic re- 
putation in Canada, sets a ruling for examinations 
which is not as severe as our peace-time regulations. 


Certainly we should not be permitted to waste our 
time at University while our country is at war. There 
_ is a need for a definite standard to determine whether 
or not we are worthy to attend University and whe- 
there or not we are making the most of our oppor- 
tunities—but. why the vast difference in standards 
among the various Universities? The other Varsities 
are not unaware of the national situation. Perhaps 
they are more concerned about student welfare and 
less about public opinion. Certainly there should be 
some degree of uniformity in examination require- 
ments among the Canadian Universities so that all 
Canadian students will have an equal chance to con- 
tinue their studies. 


One reason for this difference is that each Univer- 
_ sity has its own War Services Training Board which 
establishes the examination requirements for the re- 
spective University. This Board also works in con- 
_ junction with the National Selective Service in both 
its military and civil departments. Our War Services 
Training Board is comprised as follows: 
Chairman—President Newton. 
Six Deans. 
Miss Patrick—Director of Women’s War Services. 
Lt.-Col. Warren, C.O., C.O.T.C.—Executive Officer 
for War Services Training Board and Liaison 
Officer with the National Selective Service. 
Sq. Leader Hardy, C.O., U.A.T.C. 
Lt. Commander Matthews, C.O., U.N.T.D. 


‘This Board was appointed by the former Senate and 
confirmed by the New Senate to administer Student 
Wartime Regulations. 

We would welcome student opinion on this matter 
because -we feel that such discrepancies which so 
seriously affect our future should not be accepted 
without comment. Letters can be printed anony- 
mously, but names must be left with the Editor as a 
mark of good faith, and for the protection of the 
newspaper. : 


STUDENT RESPONSIBILITY 


Since the term opened this fall prominent men and 
women have come to the University to address stu- 
_ dents through the medium of clubs and societies on 

the campus. Attendance at these meetings has made 
us realize the impression of poor breeding and the 
reflection on the high standards of this University 
which some students have made because they are 
inclined to believe in the “divine right of students” 
which prompts them to display their lack of manners 
before the guests of the University. They ignore the 
fact that these people are guests, and since it is the 
student body which moprises the University, that they 
are guests of each student. Each member of the 
Students’ Union, therefore, is responsible to himself 
and to the other members to see that the hospitality 
extended is complete in every respect. 


But it is not just in extra-curricular activities that 
students display poor manners. There are a few 
students who forget that there are others in their 
classes, and think that the first duty of the professor 
is to answer the questions.as they come to their 
minds. Although our professors encourage questions, 
it is not fair to others when one student will per- 
sistently ask any question which comes to his mind, 
whether it is well thought out or not. These students 
might well follow advice given by a member of the 
faculty in The Gateway, and write down the questions 
as they come to mind. Many of them can be answered 
by consulting an encyclopedia or dictionary. This 
method would serve a three-fold purpose. It would 
not bore the inquiring mind’s classmates; he would 
learn more than he wanted to know, which usually 


News and Views 
From Other U’s 


Seasick 


In the Varsity we read that a formula which 
cures seasickness in three-quarters of those 
usually subject to it has been evolved as a 
result of research conducted at the Banting 
Institute, in collaboration with scientists of 
the Montreal Neurological Institute. The new 
remedy is a capsule taken one or two hours 
before sailing, or in rough weather. It is effec- 
tive for eight hours, and in those already sick 
it is equally effective as a cure. The capsule 
is to be issued to ships for general use at sea, 
and will become available for civilian use after 
the war. 


Drama : 

At McMaster University, the Dramatic 
Society is presenting the play “Our Town.” 
The theme of this production is the slow but 
relentless progress of life, love and death and 
the fleeting beauty hidden within every living 
moment. The Drama Guild at Queen’s will 
offer the play, “You Can’t Take It With You.” 
To quote the director, this comedy is “a 
thorough-going presentation of hedonism.” . 


Sunday Sports 

Three softball games were played on the 
campus at Queen’s one Sunday afternoon, and 
the reactions to this daring innovation were 
swift and various, according to the Journal 
sports column. The following day august mem- 
bers of the Senate were inquiring as to the 
cause of the “unholy din” on the campus. 
Apparently there is a ruling against the use of 
university equipment and university ground 
for Sunday sport, and the Senate is empowered 
to enforce this regulation. 
Rioting 

At the University of British Columbia 
trouble occurred between three faculties, 
touched off by Arts °46 elections. Fights be- 
gan between Arts and Science in the Arts 
Common Room and spread throughout the 
campus before the day was out, resulting in the 
closing of lectures and two complaints from 
the faculty. No serious injuries were reported, 
and students taking part are those in the lower 
years. Men in uniform who were in the fray 
were to be disciplined, as this is a direct viola- 
tion of military regulations. 


U.S.D. 

University Students’ Day at Manitoba 
featured a mass meeting for students and 
faculty. Dr. F. Pavlasek, the Czechoslovak 
Minister to Canada, addressed the meeting on 
“Post-War Europe.” The President of the 
Students’ Union sent a cable to Algiers for 
transmission to French and European students, 
saying: “University students of Canada join in 
commemoration of student martyrs of Czecho- 
slovakia. Salute fellow students of Europe 
among whom French comrades who fight 
Nazism with their lives, too. Pledge solidarity 
and hope day of victory will be speeded to 
relieve sufferings.” 


Proclamation 
In the Journal.we read “Know all Queen’s 


‘men what ain’t a’courtin’ by these presents, 


and speshully L’il Abner Yokum: 

Whereas there be inside our campus limits 
a passel o’ gals what ain’t romancin’ but what 
craves sompin‘ awful to be, an’ 

Whereas these gals’ poppies an’ mammies 
has bin shoulderin’ the burden of their board 
an’ keep for more yars than is tolerable, an’ 

Whereas there be at Queen’s plenty of 
young varmints what could court these but 
acks ornery an’ won't, an’ 

Whereas we deems romantical joys an’ 
bein’ sure of eatin’ reglar the birthright of our 
fair Queen’s Wimminhood, 

We hereby proclaims an’ decrees by right 
o’ the power an’ majesty vested in us as Mayor 
o’ Dogpatch — THURSDAY, FRIDAY AND 
SATURDAY, Nov. 25th, 26th, 27th, SADIE 
HAWKINY’ WEEK AT QUEEN’S. 

Whereon the unmarried gals will chase the 
unmarried men, an’ if they ketch them, the 
men by law must go to the Dogpatch Drag an’ 
no two ways about it either, and this decree is: 

By authority of the law laid down by our 
revered first Mayor of Dogpatch, Hebzekiah 
Hawkins, who had to make it to get his own 
dotter Sadie offen his hands, she bein’ the 
homeliest gal in all these here hills, an’ no 
two ways about that either. 

Given under our han an’ seal, the seven- 
teenth day o’ November, 1943, in the town of 
Dogpatch, Kentucky. 


PROMETHEUS J. GARGLE, 
Mayor o’ Dogpatch. 


isn’t very much; the professor would not worry that 
his explanation hadn’t been satisfactory (reasoning 
that the student somehow must want to know some- 
thing more). Courtesy, “politeness combined with 
kindness,” might will be the motto of some students 
—in class, as well as in outside life. 
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UNIVERSITY BOOK STORE 


FACULTY ON THE SPOT 


The University 
The Desire For Knowledge 


By A. D. MILLER 


Ed. Note: Dr. A. D. Miller is the President of St. Stephen’s 
College. For many years he has been interested in student wel- 
fare. We are very pleased to present his article to our readers. 


The one sine qua non in education is the desire for know- 
ledge. The Yale student who offered to bet his professor ten 
thousand dollars that he couldn’t teach him anything was quite 
safe, if only he was quite devoid of this desire. Any method 
employed in teaching, any inducement offered to the student to 
learn, any spur to diligence that tends to dull this desire is 
self-condemned. 

Nature’s blessed gift of curiosity is an inheritance of untold 
and incomparable value. It must be controlled and guided, it is 
true, but the methods employed should aim first of all at in- 
creasing it. 

Too often, however, especially with respect to certain sub- 
jects, it is decreased to boredom by perfunctory teaching, so 
that the student says, “If this is higher education, deliver me.” 

Sometimes the whole system of education in vogue has 
features that tend to turn the student against study. 

The writer has had the oversight for upwards of twenty 
years of a rather well-equipped professional library which is 
free, even postage paid, to all members of the profession. In 
this profession some are graduates in Arts of the University 
and some are not. Gradually an astonishing situation was 
noticed and afterward confirmed by careful investigation. The 
non-graduates were found to be reading more of the library 
books on the average than the graduates. Some of the latter, 
over a period of years, had not borrowed a book. 

This situation admits of a variety of explanations, but a 
likely one is that somehow or other the students who graduated 
had, in the process, acquired a disinclination to read; or, to put 
it in other words, had lost their desire for knowledge. How had 
this loss come about? Was it that their studies were attended 
by fear and uneasiness inspired by inescapable and all too final 
examinations? Such students never after get these studies 
which they would have enjoyed disengaged from the fear that 
prevented the enjoyment. 

Was this condition made a permanent one for the graduate 
by giving him a diploma and a degree thus conveying to him 
the impression that he had now arrived as a scholar? Did 
Convocation, because of this, mark the day of his death in- 
tellectually as if he said, “Now that I have my degree I shall 
never read another hateful book as long as I live’? ~ 

On the other hand did the man who, for some reason or 
other, found it impossible to pursue the Arts course, go out into 
life with the feeling that he must repair his lack of diligent 
reading? Having no degree to proclaim his finished scholar- 
ship, did he feel it incumbent upon himself to prove his worth? 

Higher education is inhibited by the spirit of the age which 
is predominantly commercial. There is a popular demand for 
the teaching of immediately useful knowledge. It may be that 
the day is near when the University may have to risk its very 
existence for the sake of its liberty. It may have to take its 
stand and say, “We will grant no degree to anyone until he has 
had a fair introduction to the best poetry and prose, to history, 
to philosophy, to the social sciences, and to physical science 
itself presented as one of the humanities.” These are the realms 
of knowledge that not only keep men alive, but continually 
add to their life as the years pass. 

But can the student do anything about it himself? Must he 
meekly lie down and die? There is a desperate alternative. 
He may go to work. But I fear the alternative will not be 
accepted. Many will say, “If that is the best you can offer, go 
on with the funeral.” Forty years with students have led the 
writer to believe that many students have quite lost any keen 
desire for knowledge long before graduation. They are cul- 
turally moribund. ‘ 

If they would only give honest work a trial they might be 
surprised to find that it isn’t so bad after all, that subjects once 
a bore became interesting, that it is a great relief to be free 
from worry about examinations, and that the professor is not 
such a dry old stick as they imagined. 

Of course, almost any student will work hard to get his 
professional standing. But study here is only a means to an 
end, and all too often is abandoned when the end is attained. If 
he would work as hard at the humanities he would find them 
growing on him so that all his life after he would keep on 
reading just for the pure enjoyment it affords. 

Oh! Oh! I see the editor of The Gateway burning papers. 
Well, I’ve tried anyway. You try now, John Peel. Or perhaps 
we'll just have to wait for Gabriel. 
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made the Public Health Summer 
Camp such a success. 
THE FIFTH YEAR NURSES. 


Dear Sir: 


Through some fortunate circum- 
stance a wandering Gateway (Oct. 
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PLACE YOUR QUESTION, 


PLEASE! 
Dear Sir: 


The truth of the saying that 
“some people should be seen but 
not heard” was brought out in bold 
relief at the last meeting of the 
Political Science Club on the occa- 
sion of Mr. Coldwell’s address. 
spite of the golden rule that all 
opinions should be expressed, it 
seems to me that a university edu- 
cation, if it provides nothing more, 
ought to provide students with an 
element of good judgment. 


criticize the student body or the 
institution to which they have the 
privilege to belong—nor do I wish 
to contribute in any manner to the 
inherent inhibition of students gen- 
erally to express their views. What 
I would like to point out, however, 
is that the right to question a 
speaker is a valuable one and merits 
the discretion of. all concerned. I 
think therefore that we should bear 
in mind the fact that a speaker gen- 
erally has (and always should have) 
a thesis which he develops as he 
goes along and that we ought to 
limit ourselves to questions directly 
concerning the thesis. 

Judging by the discussion which 
followed Mr. Coldwell’s address it 
is difficult to believe that the ma- 
jority of the questions reflected any 
comprehension of the speaker’s ob- 
jectives. Indeed, to be perfectly fair 
to all concerned, it must be admitted 
that it was difficult to discern a 
central idea throughout the address 
—but it was there. Mr. Coldwell 
was pointing out that violence would 
result inevitably unless certain 
strangleholds on the economy were 
released, carefully avoiding the issue 
of whether adequate checks have 
been devised to control a C.CF. 
monopoly. His reply to this question 
was entirely inadequate (being that 
he believed in the parliamentary 
procedure of England) since we are 
employing that very method at the 
present time. Would it function 
better under a C.C.F. administra- 
tion? 

In thinking back to other meet- 
ings on the campus, do you believe 
that the question period could be 
improved through an awareness on 
the part of the audience of the 
speaker’s rights? Is it fair to ask 
extraneous questions? Is it fair to 
deny him the protection of the chair- 
man by addressing the speaker 
directly, contrary to all rules of 
parliamentary procedure? Above 
all, is it fair to speak up for the 
thrill of hearing yourself think? 


ANONYMOUS. 


ON REFUGEES 
Editor, The Gateway. 


Dear Sir,—Congratulations to The 
Gateway for printing Mr. Neil Mac- 
Donald’s article on “Refugees and 
Immigration,” and thus taking a 
definite attitude in a problem of 
present interest and great post-war 
importance. 

Although Mr. MacDonald is quite 
definite about the fact that some- 
thing should be done soon, he men- 
tioned little about the refugee prob- 
lem ‘itself, and a sport explanation 
seems in order. 

The refugee problem as it is at 
the present time is no longer only 
confined to the thousands who had 
to flee from Germany because they 
were attacked for their religious be- 
liefs and their political convictions; 
but it includes all those who were 
fortunate enough to escape Nazi 
domination and are now hiding in 
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It is not my purpose here to; 
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some neutral haven. 

Amongst those people are scholars 
and students who, compelled to leave 
their own country, hope to find a 
new home where they may continue 
to teach and to learn. These few - 
represent the last of “free European 
thinking,” for from the European 
continent we cannot expect great 
developments in any branch of 
learning for many years to come. 
As to their values and qualities as 
scientists and scholars, let us only 
look at their achievements which 
until recent years ranked high in 
the scientific world. 

Apart from our obligation to these 
people as fellow human beings, it 
should be our endeavor to bring 
them into our own group of scient- 
ists, making them our own, and thus 
gain by their immigration which, at 
the present time, appears to be only 
a burden. 

The appeal for modification of 
Canada’s immigration laws, as it is 
being circulated now, has every 
chance of success if the support is 
unanimous. But as long as there 
is even one faculty of a single uni- 
versity not in agreement with the 
policy to be adopted, we have not 
realized the seriousness of the re- 
fugee situation and have failed in our 
obligation to these people as human 
beings, a failure which may lie 
heavy on our hands, for in a last 
desperate move, the Nazis may 
overrun the few neutral countries 
which are still left, destroying them, 
their people and the refugees they - 
shelter. 


Something should be done soon. 


Signed, 
E. R. 


Thought for the week, by the 
Colorado State Chamber of Com- 
merce: “If Americans learn noth- 
ing from this war, it will be the 
full meaning of the word taxes.”’— 
The Nation. 


STABER’S 


PROT-N-IZED 


CREAM PERMANENTS 


ONE LOW PRICE 


$2.95 


WHY PAY MORE? 
10047 101A Ave. Ph. 26579 


Hours 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


Come in during the morning 
for faster service 


NO APPOINTMENT NECESSARY . 
(Just around the corner from Kresge’s) 


Better Glasses 


A. ASHDOWN MARSHALL 


and Associates 
OPTOMETRISTS 


Eyes Examined, Glasses Designed, Accurate Repairs 


- Better Health 


@ 
Edmonton Branch: 10345 Jasper Ave. 
Phone 22342 


15) has found its roundabout way 


into my hands. Needless to say, I 
devoured every page of it, figura- 
tively because I am starved for news 
of the Alma Mater, and literally be- 
cause I am on Army rations. 


I was told a couple of weeks ago 
that you had been given my address. 
Now, I wonder what has become of 
The Gateways I thought I would 
receive. I would appreciate getting 
all the back numbers as well as 
future ones. 

May I congratulate you and your 
staff on the edition which I have 
read. The “Features” page especi- 
ally was an improvement over last 


AY 


% 


year. Keep it up, and let’s hear 
about the Engineers and the E.S.S.! 
Sincerely, 
LUCIEN LAMBERT, 
2/Lt. R.C.E. 
Nov. 23, 1943. SS 


| 
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Dear Editor: i 
May we draw your attention to an ul 
article published in last week’s Gate- 4 
way concerning the motion pictures 
shown to the Fifth Year Nurses, 
Education, and Household Economics 
students. 

Thanks should go to Miss Mc- 
Arthur, for it was through her 
efforts that the films were secured 
and shown. Whenever you see zeal 
and enthusiasm in matters of public 
pele that’s Miss McArthur on the 
job. 

We also extend our thanks to Dr. 
Siemens for his co-operation in lend- 
ing these films to us, and congratu- 
late him and his staff at Lamont, 
including the three Public Health 
nurses, the Physical Education in- 
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Have a “Coke,” says the Ca 
it does in Regina. ’round 


kindly-minded strangers. 


... or how to break the ice in Iceland 
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nadian soldier in Iceland, and in 


three words he has made a friend. It works in Reykjavic as 


the globe Coca-Cola stands for 


the pause that refreshes—has become the ice-breaker between 


EDMONTON 


ome, be blessed and be happy 
i, 


It’s natural for popular names to 
acquire friendly abbreviations. That’s 
why you hear Coca-Cola called “Coke”. 
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structress and the dietitian, who 
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Co-ed Parade 


Red Cross 


HE NEEDS IT 


KEEP BLOOD 
RUNNIN VE 


, fe 


REGISTER RT YQUR NEAREST 
RED CANSS BLOOD DONOR 
LUNG 


A LETTER FROM NORTH AFRICA 


A soldier was serving with the 
American Field Service in North 
Africa when he wrote this letter. 
_ The article he mentions is the case 
history of a blood donor. 

“A battle scarred copy of the 
magazine containing this article 
turned up at our desert H.Q. on a 
day when I had been wishing that 
I could say thanks to the blood 
donors everywhere. 

“The final push was on, and we 
had been evacuating casualties since 
first light that morning. No one at 
- home can imagine what war on the 
desert is like. None of us here 
wants you to know. The wounded 
at the forward dressing station lay 
in the hot sun, plagued by flies and 
.stinging gusts of sand. They were 
exhausted from 72 hours of fighting 
without sleep, but they were too 
much on edge to sleep with the 
sounds of battle so close by. They 
were inexpressibly thirsty and dirty, 
but the only water we had was the 
meagre pint issued daily to each of 
us. 


in dying and watched new life in 
steady drops from the bottle above 
his cot trickle down a thin tube 
into his arms. As the color began 
to return to his deadly white lips, 
I wanted to thank God and all the 
blood donors for giving this man a 
chance to live: I was very fond of 
that man. 


“Often we are sent on rush calls 
for more blood. The order may 
come in the middle of the night. 
“Quick,” the Medical Officer says, 
“we must have more blood, and I 
hope to God they have some left for 
us!” We rush off through the im- 
possible blackness and drive many 
kilometers to load up with our pre- 
cious cargo. 


“Our great fear is always, ‘Will 
there be enough blood?’ It takes so 
much these days, and the biggest 
battles are yet to come. Some men 
must have five or six pints of your 
strength before they have a chance 
to recover. They die except for 
your blood. In your arteries is the 
power to give men a second chance 


“Above all else, these men needed | to live. 


new blood to give them strength. 
This they could get at the field hos- 
pital 15 rough miles across the 
desert. It takes a driver about four 
hours to go 15 miles across the 
desert when he is carrying patients 
who involuntarily scream at each 
jolt along the way. Hours of grind- 
ing through deeply rutted sands, 
picking your way over boulders, 
edging into wadies and pulling out 
again, all the time listening for the 


rasping intakes of breath which a 


means the patient is still alive, and 
feeling like a murderer every time 
there is a bad jolt. The bloodstains 
on the bandages grow larger as the 
man’s life seeps slowly out and 
stains the floor. One wonders how 
much longer he can hold on. 

“At the field hospital every serious 
case goes immediately to Resusceta- 
tion. Here, in a crowded tent in 
the desolate desert is where you 
come in. Men are dying. They 
don’t need a woman’s cool touch, or 
cheerful words, or a smile. They 
need your blood—it alone can save 
them. 

“Just before I had read the article 
I had been in a hot, dusty tent 
where about fifty men were being 
kept alive by blood alone. I stood 
beside a man whom I had brought 
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STUDENTS’ 
SLIDE RULES 


“On behalf of many men who have 
been born again through you blood 
donors, I express grateful thanks. 
Our plea is that you don’t stop at 
two pints, or three, but that you 
keep it flowing till it’s over, over 
here! 

“Have this for your motto: If you 
can’t be a private, be a corpuscle! 
Like the ‘Red’ ones!” . 


Rebuttal | 


Dear Mr. Horse Laff: 

At the end of your column you 
asked for rebuttals—I think they 
probably would have come even 
without your request. But this one 
is in answer to your apparent dis- 
like of purple coats with black seal 
fur linings. Purple coats with black 
seal linings would not look their best 
on every girl around the campus, 
but take a tall extremely dark girl, 
for instance, and it might be quite 
striking. If you cannot imagine 
it, I suggest that you take a look 
at the most recent “Life” magazine 
which shows various models of 
coats with fur linings. 

One of them is orange, although 
a purple one does not happen to be 
shown. They look very comfort- 
able, and who can deny that the 
Eskimos with their fur-lined parkas 
know what is good to keep them 
warm in an extremely cold climate 
such as ours? 

Maybe Yehudi wouldn’t want to 
wear one either, but Ill wager that 
if all the other girls were wearing 
it, Yehudi would be soon to follow 
(that is, presuming that Yehudi is 
of the fairer sex), purple or no. 

Remember ’way back in the world 
just after the last war with all those 
horrible hats and long, awfully tight 
dresses? Is this new creation of 
purple coats with black seal fur 
linings as bad as that? Surely not. 
And it is certainly practical from 
the warmth point of view (I’m not 
prepared to say about the eyes). 
If Mr. Horse Laff can’t visualize this 
fashion, “Life” has done it for him. 


Yours truly, 
WOMAN'S ED. 


KNOX UNITED CHURCH 
Corner 84th Ave. and 104th St. 
Rev. Elgin G. Turnbull, B.A., B.D., Minister 


52nd ANNIVERSARY SERVICES 


Preacher: Rev. C. Andrew Lawson, of Central United 
Church, Calgary 


11 am.: “The Religion of Jesus.” 
heart of Jesus’ teaching. 


A sermon which seeks to find the 


7:30 p.m.: “Wake Up, and Live.’”’ A sermon on the necessity of Chris- 
tian people facing up to the main issues of the day and solving 


them. 


8:30 p.m.: Young People’s Fireside Hour. 
Choirmaster: Jack Williams 
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OOX STUDENTI 


Here is your old friend again, cheery as ever, in 
spite of the bitter remarks made about him in the 
paper last week. If our horsey and critical friend 
would take the job of Peeping Tom upon himself, there 
would likely be a distinct improvement in this column. 
Undoubtedly! Yehudi is trying to beat the deadline 
right now, but he is mad enough for two more para- 
graphs on this subject. There will be more next week 
about it, if his fury is still undiminished. 

Exams are coming up, but how can a fellow beat the 
books in the library, with all those distractingly painted 
legs passing to and fro? Cold weather will likely 
he in a Cover-Up Policy. But bear this in mind, 
gals: 

“A girl who wears a cotton stocking, 
Need never give her door a locking; 

A girl who choses other makes, 

Gets all the runs and all the breaks!” 


.. . by YERUDI 


For the benefit of all friends, and critics, here is a 
sample of what Yehudi goes through every week: 
Getting out Vox Studenti is no picnic; 
If Yehudi makes up poems, people say he is silly; 
If he doesn’t, they say he is too serious; 
If he clips things from other publications, he is 
too lazy to write them himself; 
If he doesn’t he is too fond of his own stuff; 
If he prints gossip or poetry, the Horse Laffs at 


1m; 
If he doesn’t print them the column has no spirit; 
If he makes remarks about others’ columns (e.g. 
purple coats), he is too critical. 
If he doesn’t, he is asleep. 
Now, like as not, someone will say he swiped this; 
HE DID. 
Sall fer now. 


Take Five 


Have you ever rubbed noses with a can full of 
garbage? Well, one bright morning last week, after 
an eight o’clock lecture in the crowded Arts rotunda, 
I was running interference for Eedelberg, who was 
busy peddling shoe laces. A capitalistic Freshman, in 
a new pair of corduroy knickers, casually flicked a 
quarter-inch cigarette butt into the garbage can 
nestling near the northeast pillar. With a “I saw it 
first,” I did a neat swan dive after it. I was coming 
up for air with the butt in, and a triumphant smile all 
over, my kisser, when a white-coated character (either 
a fifth year Med, an ice-cream salesman, or a janitor) 
replaced the lid. Before I can push the deal off, a co- 
ed sporting an astronomical figure (with the emphasis 
on the prefix), bounces her brawny beam upon the 
cover. And there I am—garbage to the left of me, 
garbage to the right of me, garbage to the back of me, 
garbage to the front of me, garbage beneath me, and 
the heavy brigade above me. What I mean is, I’m in 
a helluva mess. 

I decided to make the best of a difficult situation, 
and began picking up odds and ends. There was an 
odd end above me, I wished somebody would pick me 
up. 
In no time the sit-down strike above me became 
wound up in conversation with another co-ed. Being 
a drip in the bucket, I decided to eavesdrop. 

“You know, Mabel,” my keeper twanged in a 
Brooklyn lingo, “I’m so glad we’re not like other girls. 
‘We're so grown up. Men have never bothered me. 
Look at the other girls, always worrying about what 
to say to men, and what men think of them.” I won- 
dered if she took the same meaning out of her words 


..++ by The Deacon 


right you are! She continued, stopping only to snatch 
her quota of atmosphere: “There goes that Hermie De 
Pfyffer, look at those silly boys staring at her.” I 
thought to myself—I’m glad I’m silly. “You know, 
Mabel,” Bridget continued, “I was the most popular 
girl in my class at Plugville High—even though I was 
the only girl in the class.” Again I mused, “You 
certainly are in a class my yourself.” 

Bridget, who had a mouth big enough to sing a 
duet, took time out to roll a weed. I put my retrieved 
butt out and made use of the smoke that filled the 
can, for the seventh time. 

To keep myself occupied, I took out my stapler and 
repaired the holes in my socks. At this point, I began 
to feel down in the dumps. So I cheered myself up 
by playing a short game of kick the can. 

Unfortunately I developed a case of hiccoughs, and 
for five minutes the can, with Bridget aboard, did a 
frog dance all over the Arts rotunda. When the last 
breath of oxygen was used up, my hiccoughs stopped 
—so did my breathing. Bridget, who had taken the 
whole affair nonchalantly, shifted her weight, and as 
a result I had a mouth full of right elbow. I was just 
at the point of giving up—when the next lecture bell 
sounded. Bridget slid her larger half off the garbage 
can. 

I uncoiled like a snapped watch spring, and in a 
cloud of smoke sky-rocketed through the ceiling and 
ended up in the President’s office on the second floor. 
I blew out an apology draped in smoke. 

“You're canned!” he barked. 

“What, again?” And I left by way of the hole in 
the floor. 


as I did. 


My keeper babbled back: “Yes, I feel men are. 
Mabel, I thought, you don’t know how 


beneath me.” 


bad again!) 


(Note to Stenographer: Make sure you type what 
you read. It’s not very good—but then, my ulcers are 


LS.S. Projects 
Prevent “Barbed 
Wire Disease” 
Symbol of Student Fellowship 


* | (Ed. Note The following article was 


written by Dale Brown, Secretary 
of LSS.) 


As the major war drive on the 
University of Alberta campus, stu- 
dents are entitled to know something 
of the work which International Stu- 
dent Service is doing. That cannot 
be done adequately in the short 
space available, but a few illustra- 
tions will fill in a part of the picture. 

André de Blonay, General Secre- 
tary of International Student Service 
in Geneva, Switzerland, says the 
following concerning the educational 
programs in the prisoner of war 
camps in Germany: 

“, . . Still the leaders, the pro- 
fessors, go on fighting for the main- 
tenance of intellectual activity as an 
essential factor in keeping up the 
morale of each prisoner. They fight 
for each man, for each student. Those 
who give up attending lectures, those 
who do not succeed in keeping alive 
the flame of the spirit succumb to 
‘barbed wire disease’. They sink 
into idleness, into endless dream- 
ing, they spend hours playing bridge 
and reading detective novels. And 
then one day even this is over, they 
just lie down on their bed, they lose 
contact with their fellow prisoners, 
they lose the courage to undertake 
anything at all, they lose hope— 
they are through. 

“Behind the barbed wire a battle 
is going on. Each book, each note- 
book, each letter sent from the ‘out- 
side’ is a contribution towards the 
winning of this battle.” 

There is no more vivid way to de- 
scribe the fight which each prisoner 
of war must face. Without this 
inner and outer discipline which is 
necessary for the maintenance of 
mental and physical health behind 
barbed wire, each person is doomed 
to lose that battle. But it is im- 
possible to maintain this discipline 
without help from beyond the wire 
in the form of textbooks and other 
educational equipment. It is the 
provision of these materials that has 
become the primary responsibility 
of International Student Service. 
This has been done in close co- 
operation with the International 
Y.M.C.A. and the International Red 
Cross. 

With the central office in Geneva, 
Switzerland, International Student 
Service is in a strategic position to 
be of immediate assistance to Allied 
and other prisoners of war who find 
themselves in prison camps in Ger- 
many. Among these prisoners are 
thousands of Canadians, many of 
whom want to continue their studies 
and are able to do so because of the 
help given by IS.S. Those of you 
who have relatives or friends in 
these camps have only to get in 
touch with the Toronto office of 
LS.S. in order to put these men in 
direct contact with the Geneva 
office. 

It is no mean achievement that 
1,500 books leave the Geneva office 
each month, and recent reports in- 
dicate that the number of requests 
from Allied prisoners are increasing 


One Man’s 
Opinion 


By Richard Needham 


(Reprinted by request from Calgary 
Herald) 


On Wednesday of last week, a 
letter appeared in this paper from 
the general secretary-treasurer of 
the Alberta School Trustees Asso- 
ciation, denying that teachers were 
the victims of humiliating restric- 
tion. The following day, the asso- 
ciation itself, convening in Calgary, 
passed a resolution asking that the 
Alberta School Act be amended so 
as to permit the dismissal of woman 
teachers upon marriage. The Al- 
berta School Act, as it stands now, 
says that men and women teachers 
must have equal rights and privi- 
leges. However, men and women 
teachers do not, in normal times, 
have an equal right to marry. In 
normal times, the average woman 
teacher in Alberta must expect to 
lose her job when she gets married. 

In seeking to have the School Act 
changed, the trustees are really re- 
futing their own argument. One 
day, they say that teachers are not 
discriminated against in Alberta; the 
next day, they seek to discriminate 
against women teachers, by forbid- 
ding them the right which a great 
many women enjoy and should have 
—the right to keep on working at 
their chosen profession after mar- 
riage. Why shouldn’t women teach- 


at a rate which makes it impossible 
for the staff to cope with them 
adequately. 

In order to meet these increasing 
needs it is essential that IS.S. be 
supported more generously than ever 
before. This can be done primarily 
by supporting the LS.S. campaign on 
your campus, and secondarily by 
helping to collect new and used 
textbooks which can be sent to 
Geneva ‘and the Far East via New 
York. 

This work for prisoners of war is 
based upon the principle of recipro- 
city; hence in order for the work 
to continue in the camps in Ger- 
many, similar assistance must be 
given to the German prisoners also. 
No international organization is 
allowed to work in these camps 
anywhere unless this principle is 
practiced. Partly for that reason 
and partly because LS.S. is truly in- 
ternational, I.S.S. secretaries visit 
the German and Italian prison camps 
in Allied countries and assist the 
students who want to continue their 
studies. 

I should like to take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate the students 
of the University of Alberta for the 
success of the tag day on Nov. 17. 
It is right and proper that students 
in this University should take their 
place along with other students 
across Canada, the United States and 
other countries in extending to these 
students behind barbed wire the 
symbol of student fellowship. It is, 
however, more than a symbol be- 
cause it is the very means by which 
these students will return to their 
homelands intellectually and physic- 
ally fit for the tremendous tasks 
which await them on their return. 


ers be married? 
ably do all the better for it. In 
New York, they think so;: women 
teachers there are not only allow- 
ed, but even encouraged, to marry 
and go on teaching; in addition, they 
get two years’ maternity leave, by 
way of helping them to have a 
family. 


One of the chief complaints made | 


against the teaching profession in 
Alberta is that it consists largely of 
young women who are just marking 
time till they get married. Probably 
these young women would take a 
great deal more interest in their 
teaching work if they know it could 
be continued after marriage. As it 
stands now, the average woman 
teacher in Alberta knows that she 
must choose (in peace time) be- 


They will prob-_ 


Shoes 


Here are those chic 


little shoes I promised you last week. They are 


the perfect accessories for that long dress for the “Mac”. Although they 
say you can’t buy long dresses any more, there are still many styles of 
shoes on the market, and if by any chance you can’t find any, there are 
stores that re-do your old ones to make them matching to a new dress. 


tween teaching and marriage; she 
can have one or the other, but she 
can’t have both. Women doctors 
and lawyers, women dentists and 
writers can continue after marriage 
the work which they like and for 
which they are trained—but not 
women teachers. Why? Does the 
fact of having a husband, a home 
and perhaps having children under- 
mine a woman’s ability to teach? 
We should think, on the contrary, 
it would make her a better teacher 
than she was before. Another com- 
plaint commonly made _ against 
woman teachers in Alberta is that 
they move around from one school 
to another; they don’t stay where 
they are. This is quite natural for 
a woman who \has no home of her 
own. She feels "v-attachment to the 
place where si©,'eaches, because she 
doesn’t belon aie / If she had a 

2 ‘Yisband there, it 


have a sense of belonging. 

The argument is advanced that 
the married woman who works takes 
a job away from somebody else. This 
seems to us ridiculous. The married 
woman who works (particularly in 
teaching) holds the job on the basis 
of her qualifications and training, 
and she has a right to hold it. There 
is so much to be done in the field 
of education that everyone who has 
training and ability ought to be 
working in it; married, single, 
widowed or divorced, it makes no 
difference. We think the School Act 
should stand, and that it should be 
interpreted in its widest sense, so 
that women will enter the teaching . 
profession as a permanent career, 
and not just enter it to kill time 
while they wait for Mr. Right to 
come along; and so that the woman 
who gets an expensive training as 
a teacher (almost entirely paid for 
by the state) will use that training 
for a lifetime and not just for a 
couple of years. 


— 
amy, 
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New Short Formal Frocks for the 


Junior Prom 


Highlighted and 
Brightened With Colorful 
Sequins 


Johnstone Walker 


ESTD. 


Limited 


5.00 ¥ 5.00 


@ Those now looking forward to Var- 
sity’s most important social event of 
the season . 
be thrilled with these new short 
formal frocks. 


@ The long formal of past seasons is 
now passe due to wartime economy 
regulations, so be patriotic and 
fashion-rite and wear a new short 
formal brightened up with colorful 
sequins and ornamental buckles. 


@ Others are adorned with self or 
satin bows or matching lace. 


@ Shown in black, red, gold, poudre 
blue, green and beige. 
20. Priced at $15.00 to $25.00. 


1886 


at 


.. the Junior Prom, will 


Sizes 12 to 


@ 
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International World 


By Don Cormie 


CANADA--A NEW WORLD POWER 


In 1935, two Canadian military experts declared that Canada 


could never build tanks. 


Today, we are building hundreds of 


them. They declared that we could never be an important 
producer of military airplanes—today we are building thous- 
ands of them. Before the war, Canada had never built a single 
ocean-going vessel; yet today she is building. both in number 
and tonnage, more ships than even maritime Great. Britain 


built before the war. 

What does all this mean to Cana- 
dians? It means that in her 77th 
year of nationhood and fifth year 
of war, Canada is coming into world 
power stature. It means that many 
foreigners have questioned whether 
China or Canada has made the 
fourth largest contribution to the 
allied cause. And Canada’s record 
prompted Air Secretary Sir Archi- 
bald Sinclair to say a strange thing 
in the British House of Commons, 
last June 8rd. He said that Canada 
will emerge from the war the fourth 
strongest military power in the 
war. And many prominent Russian 
correspondents have declared that 
Russians in general consider Canada 
stronger than they do China. 

But regardless of whether we are 
or not, it is of tremendous im- 
portance that many Russians think 
we are. Pure strength and actual 
signs of goodwill are what the Rus- 
sians admire. And we have got to 
make sure that we have both, as far 
as Russia is concerned. You speak 
to any authority on modern Russia, 
and you will find that Russia has 
been tremendously interested in 
everything that Canada does. Our 
country has approximately the 
same problems as far as geographi- 
cal situation is concerned. Russian 
agriculturists have been praising the 
Canadian Marquis wheat for years, 
and today you will find hundreds of 
square miles in Russia sown with 
Marquis wheat. Russians _ are 
pioneers in Arctic air travel. But 
they didn’t forget for one minute 
to keep an eye on what Canada was 
doing along the same line. 


This points to an important fact. 
Whatever our strength really is, 


Fashion 
Dress Shoppe 


Fashion Firsts are First 
at 
THE FASHION 


10146 Jasper Avenue 
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we have increased the goodwill to- 
wards our nation by leaps and 
bounds. We are not strong enough 
to make other nations suspicious of 
us—yet we are strong enough to 
make them respect our opinions. 
We are one of the leading members 
of the Commonwealth of Nations— 
each member of which is growing 
in strength and importance every 
day. We have shown our friendli- 
ness toward the United States in a 
manner undreamed of before. We 
have shown a degree of co-opera- 
tion with nations in and out of the 
Commonwealth in a manner un- 
equalled anywhere-in the world. 
Haven’t we a right to be proud of 
this, regardless of the circumstances 
that might have created it? 


Near the Top 


Let us look at the matter of trade 
and industry. Canada is the fourth 
industrial nation among the allies, 
and third largest trading nation in 
the world; exceeded only by the 
United States and the United King- 
dom. Today, Canada is manufac- 
turing one billion dollars worth of 
war materials for tye United States. 
Canada—whe, ™ ie eyes of the 
world was p ra ak an agricultural 
nation—is m nuyoruring over one 
billion dollars$.tateth of materials 
for the United @t**s, who is herself 
i 41 nation in the 


Canada has taken absolutely no 
lend-lease from the United States. 
Instead, she has instituted what she 
prefers to call “mutual aid’ rather 
than lend-lease. Within the last 
two years alone, Canada has given 
over $2,000,000,000 in mutual aid to 
the United Nations. The United 

tates has given $14,000,000,000. On 
a per capita basis, the United States 
would have to give $23,000,000,000 


| instead of $14,000,000,000 to give as 


much as Canada has given. But 
Canada has gone one step further 
than the United States. The Cana- 
dian Government has announced it 
as a policy, that reciprocal arrange- 
ments where practicable may be 
entered into, but if not practicable, 
there will be no piling up of huge 
war debts by the sale of supplies or 
indefinite’ and uncertain post-war 
obligations. If they can’t pay for 
them, they get them anyway. That 
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Your onetime Cards 


FREE 


At Your University Book Store 


The folder in them holds war savings stamps— - 
just put on as many as you wish 


. AND MAKE IT A WHITE CHRISTMAS 
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Girl.” 
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RIALTO — Running for one week starting Friday, 
“Johnny Come Lately,” with James Cagney. 


VARSCONA—Friday, “I Married an Angel,” Nelson 
Eddy and Jeanette MacDonald; also Joe Brown in 
“The Daring Young Man.” 
“Yank at Eton,” Mickey Rooney; also “George 
Washington Slept Here,’ Jack Benny and Ann 

, Friday, “Sundown,” with 

Gene Tierney, plus “Maisie Gets Her Man,” Red 

Skelton and Ann Sothern. 


Sheridan. Wed., Thurs. 


Theatre Directory 


EMPRESS—Running for one week starting Friday, 
Irving Berlin’s “This Is the Army.” 


STRAND—Friday, Sat., Mon., “Riding Down the 
Canyon,” Roy Rogers; also “Passport to Suez,” 
Warren William and Ann Savage. 
Thurs., “A Night to Remember,” Loretta Young 
and Brian Aherne, plus Gene Tierney in “China 


GARNEAU—Friday, Sat., “Swing Shift Maisie,” Ann 
Sothern. Mon., Tues., Wed., “Lady of Burlesque,” 
with Barbara Stanwyck; also “Mexican Spitfire’s 
Blessed Event,” with Lupe Velez. 
“The Youngest Profession,” Edward Arnold and 


All Star Cast, plus “That Natzy Nuisance.” 


PRINCESS—Friday, Sat., “Arabian Nights,” Jon Hall, 
Maria Montez and Sabu; 
Ellen Drew, and featuring the Ice Capades Co. 
Mon., Tues., Wed., “Presenting Lily Mars,” Judy 
Garland and Van Heflin, plus “Secret Enemies.” 


Tues., Wed., 


Thurs., Friday, 


also “Ice Capades Revue,” 


Sat., Mon., Tues., 
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means that the individual Canadian 
is giving over half as much again 
as the individual American, and with 
fewer strings attached. 


In relative cost, Canada has con- 
tributed the equivalent of $25,000,000 
to the United States by the free 
training of United States airmen in 
Canada. In the early days of the 
war about 5,000 came to Canada from 
the United States and were trained 
here at Canadian cost. Three thou- 
sand elected to be transferred to the 
United States forces when their 
country entered the war, and 2,000 
of them chose to remain ni the 
R.C.A.F. The cost of -the training 
Canada gave the 3,000 men was ap- 
proximately $25,000,000. It is also 
interesting to know that Canada is 
building a military road in New- 
foundland at an estimated cost of 
$1,478,000. 


Canadians Are International 


Only last week, Juan Trippe, Pre- 
sident of Pan-American Airways, 
came out with the surprising state- 
ment: that Trans-Canada Airways 
will become one of their main com- 
petitors after the war. This Cana- 
dian company began its trans-At- 
lantic service last July 23rd by 
breaking the non-stop record from 
Montreal to Britain with a huge 
four-engined Lancaster, and is now 
running regular trans-Atlantic ser- 
vice. It looks as if we might be in 
the international airline sphere. 
There are only ten big international 
possibilities. They are KLM(Dutch), 
BOAC (British), Soviet Air Trust, 
Air France, SILA (Swedish), South 
African Airways, Lufthanso (Ger- 
man), LATI (Italian), Dai Nippon 
(Japan), Pan-American, and Trans- 
Canada Airline. (Whether C.P.A. 
will go international is not known 
yet.) 
is interesting to know that 
T.C.A. operates the only line be- 
tween Toronto and New York, which 
is practically all over American 
soil. I know a boy in Muskegon, 
Michigan, who wanted to go to 
New York by. train. The only way 
he could get there was to go to the 
Canadian National agent in Mus- 
kegon and buy a Canadian National 
ticket from Muskegon to New York 
—every inch of the journey was 
American territory. And perhaps 
most Canadians are unaware that 
every month, 15,000 tons of wheat 
are given free to the people of 
Greece by the people of Canada. 
The greatest base-metal exporting 
country in the world is on the 
North American Continent. And it’s 
in Canada, not the United States. 
The Americans are allowed to use 
our airports on the Northwest Stag- 
ing route all they want, but only 
Canadians are allowed in the con- 
trol towers of the airports. 


A New Confidence 


Our record for co-operation and 
doing our share is one to be proud 
of. But don’t let it be forgotten 
that we have only started. Will the 
new Canadian-American relationship 
be unscrambled? Will the United 
States forget its new economic and 
strategic frontiers, which are, after 
all, only the frontiers of freedom 
and world organization? We, as 
Canadians, cannot answer this; that 
is for the American people to de- 
cide. But let us hope that they 
won't be too anxious to pull down 
the joint economic and_ strategic 
boards that have been doing such 
good. work. These boards will do 
more than anything else in the 
world. to eliminate discriminatory 
treatment of the goods of each coun- 
try by the other, the reduction of 
tariff and trade barriers. Let us in- 
tegrate the production of automo- 
biles after the war as we have been 
doing during the war—and produce 
a truly North’ American vehicle that 


| will sell at very close to the same 


price on both sides of the border. 
This is not simply a Canadian idea, 
for it contains substantial advant- 
ages to the U.S. consumer as well. 
At last we find a new confidence 
pevailing among. Canadians. Let’s 
hope that we have shaken off for- 
ever the frustration that overtook us 
in the 1930’s. “Think on it, Canada, 
and ye shall do it!” 


The Balance Sheet 


Well, (sob, sob) our plans for a 
dance with the Pharmacy and Law 
Clubs fell through, somehow, over 
the week-end—but our busy, busy 
executive immediately cooked up a 
little something to sort of make up 
—so this Friday night, we're off 
to the Barn for a little informal get- 
together—it should prove to be fun, 
if the kids can manage to drag 
themselves away from their books 
for a few hours. 


On the more serious side of the 
club’s activities is the tour of Air- 
craft Repair on December .6 (we 
think!). Our ‘secretary-treasurer, 
Bob Purvis, has been keeping him- 
self busy (he’s possibly the busiest 
member of the executive) contact- 
ing the people in charge up there 
in order to arrange this tour. It’ll 
certainly be interesting and educa- 
tional—and we know there will be 
nearly a 100 per cent turnout to this. 

Life goes on in its little rut—and 
there’s just nothing doing that we 
can tell you about—they tell us 
(sounds like Claire Wallace) that 
any dirt we could get on Frank 
Murphy would be unprintable. Tsk, 
tsk, and we always thought he was 
a good little boy. It just goes to 
show you—never trust appearances. 

One of the more energetic and 
hard-working juniors will be in 
charge of the Christmas Fund Drive 
this year. Frank Quigley (known 
to most as “Quig”) is the man, and 
we know that with him in charge 
the drive cannot meet with any- 
thing but success. The Commerce 
gang is right behind you, Quig. 

They tell us that a certain senior 
man (we won’t reveal his name) 
goes to a Betty Grable show, and 
goes nuts over the Mickey Mouse 
cartoon. Well, we don’t think there 
is any need for comment. And what 
about another senior who can sit 
through a Betty Grable movie three 
times—no need for comment here, 
either, we believe. 

Hutch spends nine-tenths of her 
life writing letters to a certain 
somebody up north—at least, every 
time we see her, she’s just started 
writing him again. Wonder who it 
is? Well, they say that last year he 
was treasurer of the S.C. What’s 
the score, Hutch? 


Well, we must go and beat the 
books now—so, till next week, mes 
amis (we decided to take French 
instead of Spanish), be good. 


War Song Contest 
For Canada-U.S. 


Magazine Digest, in co-operation 
with Raymond Paige and his NBC 
“Salute to Youth” orchestra, is spon- 
soring a war song contest in high 
schools and colleges throughout the 
United States and Canada. Judges 
are to be Raymond Paige, Frank 
Sinatra, James Melton, Helen Jep- 
son, and Arnold Eidus. 

Winners will receive $250 in cash, 
and a trip to New York for an ap- 
pearance on “Salute to Youth” (if 
war-time facilities and the indi- 
vidual’s personal situation permit). 
Besides this, the winning song will 
receive nation-wide publicity and 
promotion. And the winner will 
have all rights, royalties and monies 
resulting from publication. You can 
read all about this in the January 
issue of Magazine Digest, out De- 
cember 25. ; 


A “Government Girl’ in Wash- 
ington reports the following inci- 
dent as a drastic introductory lesson 
in Yugoslav politics. Meeting an 
attache of the Yugoslav government 
in exile at a Washington party, she 
made small talk by asking an in- 
nocent question about the Croat 
problem. “Croats!” cried the emin- 
ent Yugoslav, looking as if he were 
on the verge of apoplexy. “Croat! 
You want to talk about us, and you 
talk about our enemies.’ — The 
Nation. 


STEPHEN LEACOCK’S AVERAGE MAN 


The average man is five feet eight 
inches, decimal four one seven, and 
in avoirdupois weight he represents 
139 pennyweights. Eight-tenths of 
his head is covered with hair, and 
his whiskers, if spread over his face, 
could cover it to.the extent of 
one-tenth of an inch. 

In» point of residence, it seems 
only logical to suppose that the 
average man lives at the centre of 
population. In other words, in 
Great Britain he lives at Hopton- 
under-Potts, Northampshire; but if 
Ireland is counted in as well, he 
lives about eight miles out in the 
Irish Channel. 

The average man goes to church 
six: times a year and has attended 
Sunday school for two afternoons 
and’can sing half a hymn. 

Although it thus appears that the 
average man is rather weak on re- 
ligion, in point of morals he is de- 
cidedly strong. He has spent only 
one week of his whole life in the 
penitentiary. (Taking an average 
of theft and dividing it by the popu- 
lation it appears that he has stolen 
only seventeen shillings.) And he 
never tells a lie except where there 
is some definite natural advantage. 

The average man is not, by statis- 
tics, a great traveller. The poor 
fellow has been only. sixty-two 
miles. away from his own home. 


The education of the average man 
cost £70 6s 4d. But it didn’t get 
him far. He stopped—according to 
the educational — statisties—within 
one year of being ready for a 
college. Most of the things he 
learned had no meaning for him. 
He gave up algebra without yet 
knowing. what it was about. 


The average man, it seems, never 
forms an opinion for himself. This 
mug can’t do it. He just follows the 
opinions of other men. I would like 
ever so much to start a movement 
for getting above the average. Surely 
if we all try hard, we can lift our- 
selves up high above the average. 
It looks difficult mathematically, but 
that’s nothing. 

Think how fine it would be to get 
away from the average—to mingle 
with men seven feet high and women 
six feet round; to consort with people 
who wouldn’t tell a lie except for 
big money, and to have friends who 
could solve crossword puzzles with- 
out having to buy the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica! 

But the only trouble with such a 
movement is that if I did really start 
in, and if I could, with great labor 
and persuasion, get it going and it 
began to succeed, then who would 
come flocking into but the little 
average man himself. 


* 


| Hospital Hilites 


Well, here’s your scribe (?) again 
after a two-week relapse (and I 
mean relapse) of sweating for nu- 
merous exams, which rearrange 
one’s affairs somewhat. 


The Varsity nurses have nothing 
spectacular in view right at the 
moment, but they’re always kept 
fairly busy. Any morning at the 
crack of dawn, you can observe 
some forlorn figure wandering to- 
wards the hospital with a vague 
hope of arriving in time for roll- 
call in order to receive a few of the 
much-treasured late leaves. 


On Thursday night there is to be 
a scavenger hunt, and it is to be 
hoped it will be well attended. Judg- 
ing from.some of the articles on the 
“get list,’ well, if you think it’s 
tough shopping for tires and Nylons, 
just have a try at some of the stuff 
WE thought up. Everything from 
a late leave of Midge Clendennens to 
a pair of skis. Things like this have 
been done before though, and you 
know the old motto, “Nothing’s too 
tough for the nurses.” (Where did 
I get that one?) Anyhow, if old 
man winter doesn’t decide to stage 
a come-back on the day, everything 
should be O.K. 


The Senior class welcomed a trip 
out to the Oliver Mental Institute 
on Wednesday in connection with 
the Psychiatry class, which proved 
to be extremely interesting, because 
who wouldn’t rather learn by actual 
experience than by the forces of 
printed matter. It is to be hoped 
that these escapades will be more 
frequent in future, as they prove a 
fascinating source of information. 

The probationers (that brave group 
of beginners) may still be seen about 
the halls of Varsity, but they, too, 
are settling down to the grind of 
exams. It befalls us all, sooner or 
later. It might be added that we 
welcome the regular presence of 
these gals on the wards. 


That seems to be all for this week, 


not even a joke = but we'll be 
thinking. 


Rich. MacDonald 


Given Promotion 


Lieut. Richard MacDonald, of Ed- 


monton, former radio announcer at 
Station CKUA, and now adjutant 
of No, 131, Canadian Army Basic 
Training Centre, Camrose, has been 
promoted to the rank of captain, 
Headquarters of Military District No. 
13 announced today. 


Capt. MacDonald was educated in 
London, England, and served with 
the Border Regiment before coming 
to Canada. 

He was commissioned in the Ed- 
monton Regiment in 1923 and served 
with the unit until 1936 when he 
transferred to the Reserve of Offi- 
cers. In 1938 he was named Quar- 
termaster of the Reserve Depot of 
the Edmonton Regiment, and in 
March, 1942, became a member of 
the staff of the Camrose Basic 
Training Centre. 


A little credulity helps 
through life very smoothly. 


one 


We Are Guilty Too 


By LESLIE E. DRAYTON 


The Nazis by their horrible per- 
secutions have blackened the name 
of Germany to the whole world. 
Never before in the history of man- 
kind has there been barbarity on 
such a scale. The Huns massacred 
their hundreds. The Mongols under 
Ghengis Khan were noted for their 
barbarity. They committed some 
horrible massacres. Tracing through 
history, we can read of many hor- 
rible massacres by pagan peoples. 
Under the name of the church there 
was a terrible persecution of Jews 
and Protestants in Spain in the 
fifteenth century. Reading our his- 
tories, we wonder at the savagery 
of man in the past. Yet all these 
savageries pale to insignificance be- 
side those of Germany today. The 
murders of the Nazi regime are not 
counted in thousands, but in mil- 
lions. A recent estimate places the 
total at approximately 23,000,000 
people. Such brutality has never 
been equalled. 

Those murders are not limited to 
Jews. They include Protestants and 
Catholics. Among their numbers are 
Czechs, Poles, Ukrainians, Russians, 
Norwegians, Danes, Dutchmen, Bel- 
gians, Frenchmen, Austrians, Hun- 
garians, Italians, Croats, Serbs, 
Greeks and Germans. There is not 
an area where German armies have 
trod that some of the citizens have 
not been slaughtered in cold blood. 
The murdered include students and 
professors, old men, women and 
children, rich men and poor men, 
communists and conservatives, 
priests and doctors. No one who 
has dared to criticize the Nazi re- 


gime has been safe. No one who 
has fought for decency, liberty, or 
cigilization has been spared. 

We have condemned these atroci- 
ties, but have been unwilling to lift 
a finger to help the victims, Thous- 
ands of the finest people of Europe 
have fled to neutral countries to be 
turned back at the frontier; Portu- 
gal and Sweden are willing to admit 
such refugees only if a means can 
be found for them to get to other 
countries. ~ But everywhere the 
gates have been barred. - Peoples 
have been willing to piously con- 
demn Germany, but have lacked 
the sincerity, the humanity, the de- 
cency to admit more than the barest 
trickle of her victims. 


To our shame Canada has been 
one of the worst offenders in this 
respect. Since 1934 we have ad- 
mitted only 15,000 people who could 
reasonably be called refugees. Great 
Britain, over-populated as she is, 
has admitted 200,000. Is it not time 
that in the name of Humanity we 
protested this state of affairs? Surely 
if Canada is a Christian or even a 
civilized nations, she can let down 
the bars to admit more than a few 
thousand of these people. We can- 
not lose by welcoming these people, 
for they include many of the finest 
people of Europe. But even if there 
were a danger of a heavy cost for 
admitting these people, still our 
sense of humanity should demand 
that we rise above narrow  selfish- 
ness and welcome them. 


The Canadian National Committee 
on Refugees has prepared a petition 
requesting the Canadian government 
to act on this matter. Within the 
course of the next two weeks every 
University student will have an op- 
portunity to sign this petition. Do 
so in the interests of Humanity. 


Wm. J. Monaghan 
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all your gifts! 


Greetings Students. . . 
and Welcome to EATON’S 


... Well, here we are again—’round to that time of year when gifts 
and gift-shopping are uppermost in our minds. But this year we 
solemnly resolve that things are going to be different—no last- 
minute shopping for us! We're going to buy at least one gift every 
time we go shopping. Then, by Christmas time we can sit back 
and feel proud of ourselves, for we'll have something for everyone 
And we'll have missed all the shoving and pushing 
that’s a part of last-minute shopping—we’ll have missed riding home 
on street cars and buses crowded with people PLUS parcels—and 


we'll have done our shopping while selections were at their best, 


and with no unnecessary running around to blight our busy life! 
... Yes, Carry Away A Gift A Day is a good slogan to follow! 
And EATON’S—hig, friendly EATON’S—is the place to shop for 


( “T. EATON Co. 
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The Critic’s Column 


By JIM SPILLIOS 


On review this week is a play for 
men, entitled 


The Women 
This misleading title, embracing 
half the human species, is a cogno- 
men of an odiferous opus, con- 
cerned with a prejudiced, bad-tem- 
pered and clinical study of a small 
isolated group. The title was chosen 
from a commercial point of view, at 
the same time playing the role of a 
_barker. The authoress also staes 
that she disliked this particular 
group of women so much that she 
wrote the play to rid herself of their 
hauntingly ungracious images. Fur- 
ther, catharsis (a stiff dose of salts), 
which produces much criticism, sel- 
dom produces art, but is after all an 
old and accepted phenomenon among 
artists. So then, Mrs. Luce wrote 
this play purely from a_ personal 
standpoint, and, ridding herself of 
these god-awful images, pushed 
onto the public a ga-ga gag-script 
which could be found in any ten- 
cent joke book. Further, she claims 
to be an artist. Perhaps she is not 
aware that there is a traditional 
artist between an artist and a 
painter, and as far as the latter 
category is concerned—the much 
less respected of the two—she does 
not even begin to approach. Booth 
thinks her plot is weak. What plot? 
Congresswoman Booth confesses that 
the plot was commonplace, full of 
holes, and getting nowhere, serving 
only the purpose of further em- 
phasizing the miniscule, foolish, 
whirligig activities of squrrels wth 
rotten nuts bulgng in ther cheeks; 
which in their civilized little cage 
they enither have the wit nor the 
place to hide. In other words, 
Booth apologizes for ever having 
written the play. Yes, she took a 
cathartic, and ‘supplied her audi- 
ence with an emetic. 


Further, she claims that the new 
play is a satire. A satire only ful- 
fills its purpose when it construc- 
tively attacks and trys to change 
something that needs change; other- 
wise it is not a satire, nor a comedy 
nor a farce. What is this play? I 
would say: nothing. To enjoy this 
play, one has to attend it in the 
same frame of mind and with the 
same expectations as one would at- 
tend a three-ring circus; though 
there is plenty of facile superficial 
amusement, a lot of good risque 
jokes, and fast dialogue, there is no 
plot. The only trouble is that in a 
play one expects a plot; in a circus 
one doesn’t. : 

The director, Jack Polette, and 
the actresses producing this play 
were, of course, under a great 
handicap in attempting to make 
something out of nothing—an ar- 

-duous task, which even slick fast- 
styled professions steer away from. 
It’s up to the actresses to portray 
hollow women. Here in our com- 
munity there is a hardworking 
group, known as the Women’s Citi- 
zens’ Volunteer Bureau. Is there no 
play about those, whom we know? 

The first tribute I pay, as I feel 
always should be paid, is to those 
who have their names listed on the 
program, under the heading others 
in the cast. The “others” put over 
the play, and without them there 
never would have been a play. They 
do not have striking parts, but are 
the most. important people. They 
are the true. supporting cast, which 
often supports the crumbling edifice 
above. How important they were 
can be remembered in the beauty 
parlor and fitting room _ scenes. 
Each of them, if they wish, can 
stand out. The notable example 
being Faith Cliffton, who sucrried 
across the stage only twice as the 
society dame scolding her chick; and 


yet Mrs. Cliffton made her mark 
100 per cent. The little theatre 
was indeed fortunate in having Alice 
Sedgewick in the opening scenes as 
Sylvia Fowler. Who is this woman? 
She quite closely characterizes this 
bawdy, carbolic, selfish, two-faced 
set of women. Also she provides, in 
this scene, one of the two climaxes 
in the entire play. Of the two nice, 
decent women in the play, one we 
do not see enough of to realize 
what kind of a nice woman she is; 
and the other is decent, but a fool. 
The onerous task of playing the 
latter of the nice women fell to 
Margaret Hutton-pots. Mrs. Hut- 
ton-pots’ characterization was sac- 
charine, in keeping, I suppose, with 
what the author set down for the 
leading character of Mrs. Haynes. 


The character of Chrystal, played 
by Virginia Hughland, failed to 
chrystalize in the fitting room scene. 
There was a notable absence of ten- 
sion or enmity between Mary 
Haines and Chrystal Allen. The 
former was just tearful and the lat- 
ter just coarse. However, this scene 
was one of the smoothest in the 
play, thanks again to the “others”. 
The others eavesdropped so well 
that the audience also listened to 
the dispirited female quarrel going 
on in the next room. Cruising and 
rolling in and out of the play was a 
Southern belle, Mary Anna Bush 
by name, playing the part of Edith 
PPhelps, with a rhyming accent and 
figure. For endearment to the 
audience through a charming ac- 
cent Miss Bush busts all records. 
The tough and lovable character of 
Miriam was portrayed not so tough 
by Edith Cantor. If Miss Cantor 
doesn’t toughen up and _ show 
Miriam’s slum breeding, she will 
receive a thorough beating at the 
hands of Sylvia instead of the way 
the fight in Reno scene is now being 
decided. Common to Mrs. Cantor, 
and Alex Fitzgerald, playing Nancy 
Blake, was the dropping off the end 
of their lines, the most important 
section. Consequently, some of the 
cynical utterings of Nancy Blake 
were lost, and we would like to 
hear more of them. The lines that 
did come over registered well, but 
after all, we pay 50c to see the 
shaw—at least give us 50c worth of 
dialogue. 

But fortunately, there were act- 
resses in the play who not only 
made themselves hear, but also got 
their characters across. And these, 
strangely enough, were among the 
supporting cast. The best played 
scene in the whole play, “Haines 
kitchen,” was brought to life, audi- 
ence participated, and made enjoy- 
able, by Gwen Seller as Maggie, 
suitably supported to some extent 
by Betty Davies as Jane. The 
earthly and cynical wisecracks de- 
livered by Miss Seller was the high- 
light of the night’s acting. In this 
scene, the divorce quarrel that had 
taken place upstairs is reacted by 
Jane with Maggie supplying a 
Brooklynese Winchellian comment- 
ary. But what was missed, despite 
the good acting, was the bizarreness 
of the scene wherein the burlesque 
historography by these two lowly 
characters of the tragedy which had 
just taken place upstairs. Also con- 
tributing something approaching the 
real was Norma De Bruijn as Lucy. 
However, as the Reno cowgirl, who 
couldn’t be worked up about a 
divorce overnight, her accent was 
rather mystifying, as it wandered all 
over the United States, and in some 
places made a transatlantic hop to 
England. 

The hospital scene, with Rae 
Hammond as Peggy Day and Betty 
Slack as the nurse, made the only 
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attempt at pathos in the play, of 
which there is considerable but not 
touched upon, except by these two 
people. The portrayal of the rollick- 
ing, quatre-divorced countess by 
Frances Garness was a vigorous one, 
but lacking in characterization. This 
was the common fault of all the 
leading actresses. When you had 
seen them the first time you had 
seen them for the rest of the play. 
None added to their characters as 
they went along, to make them in- 
teresting, nor did they add any 
subtle nuances of character make- 
up that make the difference be- 
tween recitation and acting. These 
same characters all started off with 
a hysterical pitch and kept. their 
voices in that barnyard monotone 
throughout the play. Those who 
didn’t commit this sin verged on 
the basso profundo side. None 
through their acting or voices at- 
tempted to give a third dimension 
to the flat characters the authoress 
presented to them. A difficult task, 
I admit, but one not impossible, and 
one that makes a play alive or dead. 
I would suggest substituting real 
corn-likker in the crock in the Reno 
scene instead of the uninteresting 
liquid now possessing illegally that 
space. 

As was mentoned earlier, the play 
provided us with two climaxes, one 
at the beginning and one at the end. 
The end climax was made by Mary 
Haines’ uppraised hand gesture, 
showing the jungle-red nails which 
earlier had been associated with 
clawing at somebody’s throat. With 
this gesture, Mary exits. I wonder- 
ed whether she afterwards mutter- 
ed, “Out, out, damned spots!” 
Synonymous with this were the 
melodramatic openings of many 
scenes, terminated by a merciful 
curtain. Which curtain was not so 
forgiving at the end of Act 2, Scene 
3. It stuck, leaving the stage naked 
except for little weeping Mary, who 
got up, smiled, and walked off. 
Then the other half of the curtain 
came across. Some of us began lay- 
ing bets whether the curtains 
around Crystal’s tub would stick 
when she wanted to take a shower. 

The bathroom set was the. out- 
standing one of the whole play. It 
suggests completely Crystal’s char- 
acter and influence in the house- 
hold. The little theatre is to be 
congratulated for its plan of staging 
this play with twelve scenes. The 
somewhat quick scene shifts by 
members of the stage crew and 
property departments was efficient 
and creditable. But the flats used 
in all scenes, with the exception of 
Crystal’s bathroom, had an un- 
finished look, which could have 
been easily overcome with a little 
more labor. 

Although the play lacked any 
variety of pace, the direction was 
smotth in all scenes. The herculean 
task of directing and handling 37 
women deserves “the prize they give 
away in Sweden.” Mr. Polette and 
his cast and the E.L.T. deserve high 
praise in their effort to preserve in 
our community, during pressing 
times, a community theatre, which 
means that anyone may take part. 
I feel that everyone who saw the 
play enjoyed it thoroughly, because 
of the consistently witty dialogue, 
even without situation; the 37 hard- 
working women, and for the oppor- 
tunity to see flesh and blood act- 
resses. It can be said that this play, 
on the whole, provides better en- 
tertainment than the average movie, 
and that a good time and much 
(vicarious, some of it) enjoyment 
was had by all. 

The E.L.T. should, however, be 
informed that there is a frustrated 
Thespian in their midst, who took 
great care to display himself sixe 
times before the play even began, 
by pulling back the curtain on the 
left-hand side of the stage. These 
simian antics hardly contributed to 
any professional atmosphere. I 
suggest that this character be tied 
up backstage till he is needed, un- 
leashed for his work, then tied up 
again, and kept out of the way 
until needed again. 

However, 37 women plus 12 
scenes plus a few verbal firecrackers 
exploding spasmodically across the 
play adds up to—what? The total 
is a play that some men see be- 
cause they like to believe that 
women are like that; and women see 
because they never tire of being 
embarrassed about themselves. 

To anyone out for a good time 
this play is strongly recommended, 
and it will still be found playing 
on Saturday night in Westglen High 
School to the sold out houses. 

The next play, “The Eve of St. 
Mark,” to be produced some time in 
January, is awaited with interest. 
This sensitive play, about a soldier 
in this war, will give the Little 
Theatre a chance to display its 
dramatic stuff. 


McLeod Club Hears 
— Talk on Nursing 


A large number of nurses gathered 
at St. Joseph’s on November 17 for 
the monthly meeting of the McLeod 
Club. 

An interesting talk on “District 
Nursing” was given by Mrs. Ebon, 
in which she described some of her 
experiences in a field fifty miles 
from any doctor. 

A few classics such as “Put Your 
Arms Around Me” were rendered, 
and in case some of you haven’t 
heard Mary Edwards sing, well, you 
just haven’t lived. 

A special treat of doughnuts and 
coffee completed the agenda for the 
evening, 

Nurses are reminded of the 
Alumni Dance coming off on De- 
cember 3 in the Hut. Hope to see 
you all there. 


LOCKER KEY 
Found in Arts basement, key to 
Locker W.A. 59. Call at Gateway 
office. 


BROWN LEATHER GLOVES 


Found at the Infirmary, a pair of 
ladies’ brown leather gloves. Owner 
call at Gateway office. 


the future 


BARTLETT 
Bartlett frankly admits his im- 
aginary happenings are depressing. 
“So they will be, unless we in the 
great democracies prove worthy of 
our system of government.” 
—Newsweek Reviews Vernon 
Bartlett’s “Diary of the Future.” 


MacMILLAN 

Certainly there is one feature of 
our commercial life of which’ we 
may be unreservedly proud, and it 
is pre-eminently a moral feature. It 
is not without significance that at 
the head of the opening page of their 
first cash book the Bank-of England 
in 1694 inscribed the words Laus 
Deo. The probity of the city of 
London has been at once the ad- 
miration and the safeguard of the 
world. The “bill on London” has 
always represented the high-water 
mark of security and negotiability. 
In the business centers of London 
day by day thousands of transac- 
tions take place unsupported by any 
legal sanction and in reliance on 
good faith alone. This is not due 
to the low grade maxim that hon- 
esty is the best policy. It is, we 
may fairly claim, the outcome of an 
inherent sense of honour, in the 
firm belief in the sanctity of a 
plighted faith, of a noblesse oblige 
which makes of an Englishman’s 
word his bond. “A great society,” 
says one of our most eminent living 
philosophers, Professor Whitehead, 
“is a society in which its men of 
business think greatly of their func- 
tion.” The reliance which may be 
placed on the word of an English 
business man has passed into a pro- 
verb in other lands. In South 
America there is no higher guar- 
antee of credit than palabra inglesa. 

The same integrity and the same 
trutworthiness characterize our 
financial institutions throughout the 
British Commonwealth. When, in 
the financial crisis in the neighbor- 
ing United States, banks were daily 
defaulting by the score, the Cana- 
dian bankers were able to tell the 
Royal Commission on Canadian 
Banking and Currency in 1933 that 
not a single depositor in any Cana- 
dian bank had lost a cent. It is 
because of their belief in the essen- 
tial integrity of the financial sys- 
tem of this country that millions 
of our people are entrusting their 
money to the Government in the 


Newman Formal 
Great Success 


The annual St. Joe’s Newman 
Club semi-formal was held a week 
ago Wednesday in St. Joseph’s 
College. - 

The dance was a great success, 
over fifty couples attending. John 
Stefanelli and Mary Louise Knoll 
were in charge of its organization, 
and were ably assisted by Gerry 
Gainor and Pete Sereda. 

Last Sunday evening the New- 
man Club held a meeting in St. 
Joseph’s College. Rev. Father Brier 
gave a very amusing yet enlighten- 
ing talk to the members. 

It was thought that no future 
meetings will be held until after 
Christmas, in order that the coming 
exams may be prepared for. 

Refreshments were served after 
the meeting. 


LOST 
Steel Construction Handbook. 
Name inside cover. Please turn into 
Gateway office. 


LOST 


A red Waterman’s fountain pen on 
Tuesday, Nov. 23, between Arts and 


the Drill Hall. Please leave at The 
Gateway office. 


sure belief that it will keep faith { 


with them and not treat them as 
Germany treated its creditors ... 
It is not then for nothing that the 
word sterling has acquired a meta- 
phorical significance denoting moral 
worth. The word has a long lineage 
. and the term is now applied 
exclusively to British currency, and 
such has been the reputation which 
sterling has earned throughout the 
world that it has passed into our 
moral vocabulary. So while we are 
rightly ready to test all things and 
to seek improvement in all our in- 
stitutions, it is foolish to forget our 
virtues. Let us in appropriate par- 
cre give credit where credit is 
ue. 
—Lord MacMillan on “Sterling” 
in the Times of London. 


CHURCHILL 


Nothing would be easier for me 
than to make any number of pro- 
mises to get the immediate response 
of cheap cheers and glowing leading 
articles. I am not in any need to 
go about making promises in order 
to win political support or to be 
allowed to continue in office. It 
was on a grim and bleak basis that 
I undertook my present task, and on 
that basis I have been given loyalty 
and support such as no Prime Minis- 
ter has ever received. 

I cannot express my feeling of 
gratitude to the nation for their 
kindness to me and for the trust and 
confidence they have placed in me 
during the long, dark and disap- 
pointing periods. 

I am absolutely determined not 
to falsify or mock that confidence 
by making promises without regard 
to whether they can be performed 
or not. At my time of life I have no 
personal ambitions, no future to pro- 
vide for. And I feel I can truth- 
fully say that I only wish to do my 
duty by the whole mass of the nation 
and of the British Empire as long as 
I am thought to be of any use for 
that. 

Therefore I tell you round your 
firesides tonight that I am resolved 
not to give or make all kinds of 
promises and tell all kinds of fairy 
tales to you who have trusted me 
and gone with me so far and march- 
ed through the valley of the shadow 
till we have reached the upland 
regions on which we now stand 
with firmly planted feet. 

However, it is our duty to peer 
through the mists of the future to 
the end of the war and to try our 
utmost to be prepared by ceaseless 
effort and forethought for the kind 
of situations which are likely to 
occur. Speaking under every re- 
serve and not attempting to pro- 
phesy, I can imagine that some time 
next year—but it may well be the 
year after—we might beat Hitler. 
By which I mean beat him and his 
powers of evil into death, dust and 
ashes. 

... I have been prominently con- 
nected with all these schemes of 
national compulsory organized thrift 
from the time when I brought my 
friend Sir William Beveridge into 
the public service thirty-five years 
ago when I was creating the labor 
exchanges on which he was a great 
authority, and when with Sir Hubert 
Llewellyn-Smith I framed the first 
unemployment insurance scheme. 
The prime parent of all national in- 
surance schemes is, of course, Mr. 
Lloyd George. I was his lieutenant 
in those distant days, and afterward 
it fell to me as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer eighteen years ago to 
lower the pension age to sixty-five 
and bring in the widows and 
orphans. 

The time is now ripe for another 
great advance, and anyone can see 
what large savings there will be in 
administration once the whole pro- 
cess of insurance becomes unified, 
compulsory, and national. Here is a 


Paper Presented By Mrs. Turner 
To Public Speaking Club 


In Arts 248 at 7:30 last Thurs- ' 
day, when the business had all been 
settled and the usual late arrivals 
had arrived late as usual, Mrs. Tur- 
ner favored the small but inter- 
ested group which constitutes the 
Public Speaking Club with a very 
well organized paper on the art of 
public speaking. After the first five 
minutes of her speech, during which 
she had several times interspersed 
the meaty substance of her paper 
with delightfully informal and ap- 
propriate anecdotes, there was left 
no doubt in the minds of her audi- 
ence about Mrs. Turner’s knowledge, 
both theoretical and practical, of 
her subject. 

“Speech is not a gift of the gods,” 
she said. “Speech is an art, art 
has principles, and principles have 
rules.” Many of these rules are 
mechanical use of resonators, 
breath-control, tone-projection, etc. 
Practice of them requires time and 
privacy. But it is worth doing, for, 
to quote Raleigh, “Men’s fortunes 
are oftener made by their tongues 
than by their virtues.” 

From technicalities, Mrs, Turner 
turned to more general advice, giv- 
ing seven pointers: (1) Whenever 
you have anything to say, stand up 
to say it; (2) always ask for, and try 
to get, honest criticism; (3) use a 
dictionary; (4) while enlarging 
your active vocabulary thus, try to 
avoid cliches now unnecessary; (5) 
listen to great speakers, study and 
imitate them; (6) be enthusiastic, 
and experiment; (7) use your ima- 
gination. 

In the speech of most people there 
are a multitude of ugly mispro- 
nounced vowels and jarring, wrongly 
articulated consonants. The sen- 
tence, “Through good known 
thoughts of art, love learns and then 
takes his ease,” though it does not 
make sense, contains all the vowels, 
taken in order from the lips to the 
back of the throat. Mrs. Turner 


then demonstrated the truth of her 


observations, by the use of guinea- 
pigs‘ among the audience, proving 
what a horrible thing the average 
Canadian accent really is. 


Mrs. Turner’s lecture was enliven- 
ed throughout with quotations from 
Raleigh, Kipling, Burns, Goethe, 
Demothenes, Shakespeare, and 
Churchill. In addition, some of her 
own observations were so succinct 
as to be thought quotations. At 
the end of the meeting, various 
courageous members—Leslie Dray- 
ton being the first and’ most cour- 
ageous, “Jimmy” another—stood up 
and orated John of Gaunt’s swan 
song out of Richard the Second: 
“This royal throne of kings . . .” 
Finally Mrs. Turner, after being 
pressed, really read it as it should 
be read. 

About 10:30 the meeting moved en 
masse to Tuck, where it absorbed 
pop and discussed the coming Mock 
Parliament next Thursday. 


real opportunity for what I once 
called “bring the magic of averages 
to the rescue of the millions,” 
therefore, you must rank me and 
my colleagues as strong partisans of 
national compulsory insurance for 
all classes, for all purposes, from 
the cradle to the grave, 


... There is another point: un- 
employables, rich or poor, will have 
to be toned up. We cannot afford 
to have idle people. Idlers at the 
top make idlers at the bottom. No 
one must stand aside in his working 
prime to pursue a life of selfish 
pleasure. 

There are wasters in all classes, 
Happily they are only a small min- 
ority in every class, but anyhow 
we cannot have a band of drones in 
our midst, whether they come from 
the ancient aristocracy or the mod- 
ern plutocracy, or the ordinary 
type of pub crawler. 

.- . We must beware of trying to 
build a society in which nobody 
counts for anything except the poli- 
tician or an official, a society where 
enterprise gains no reward and 
thrift no privileges. I say “trying to 


build” because of all the races in|. 


the world our people would be the 
last to consent to be governed by a 
bureaucracy. Freedom is their life 
blood. These two great wars, 
scourging and harrowing men’s souls, 
have made the British nation the 
master in its own house. The people 
have been rendered conscious that 
they are coming into their inherit- 


ance. 

. . . There is another element 
which should never be banished 
from our system of education. Here 
we have freedom of thought as well 
as freedom of conscience. Here we 
have been pioneers of religious 
toleration. 

But side by side with all this has 
been the fact that religion has been 
the rock in the life and character of 
the British people, upon which they 
have built their hopes and cast their 
cares. This fundamental element 
must never be taken from our 
schools, and I rejoice to learn of 
enormous progress that is being 
made along all religious bodies in 
freeing themselves from sectarian 
jealousies and feuds while preserv- 
ing fervently the tenets of their own 
faith. 

. .. Mr. Bevin is attacked from 
time to time, now from one side, 
now from another. When I think of 
the tremendous changes which have 
been effected under the strain of 
war in the lives of the whole people 
of both sexes and of every class with 
so little friction, and when I con- 
sider the practical absence of strikes 
in this war compared to what hap- 
pened in the last, I think he will be 
able to take it all right. 

. For the present during the 
war our rule should be no promises 
but every preparation, including, 
where required, preliminary legisla- 
tive preparation. Before I conclude 
I have to strike two notes, one of 
sober caution and the other of con- 
fidence that all our improvements 
and expansion must be related to 
a sound and modernized finance. A 
friend of mine said the other day in 
the House of Commons that “pounds, 
shillings, and pence were meaning- 
less symbols.” This made me open 
my eyes and prick up my ears. 

. .. I am not one of those who 
are wedded to undue rigidity in the 
management of the currency system, 
but this I say: That over a period of 
ten or fifteen years there ought to 


be a fair, steady continuity of values 
if there is to be any faith between 
man and man or between individual 
and the State. We have successfully 
stabilized prices during the war. We 
intend to continue this policy after 
the war to the utmost of our ability. 
... I have heard a great deal on 
both sides of these questions during 
the forty years I have served in the 
House of Commons and the twenty 
years or more I have sat in Cabinets. 
I have tried to learn from events 
and also from my own mistakes. 
And I tell you my solemn belief, 
which is that if we act with com- 
radeship and loyalty to our country 
and to one another and if we can 
make State enterprise and free en- 
terprise both serve national interests 
and pull the national wagon side by ~ 
side, then there is no need for us to 
run into that horrible devastating 
slump or into that squalid epoch of 
bickering and confusion which 
mocked and squandered the hard- 
won victory we gained a quarter of 
a century ago. 
—Churchill, broadcasting from 
London. 


It will not be enough for one 
country, or even two, to display the 
qualities necessary to protect the 
peace. The work will take all that 
America and Britain, Russia and 
Sone: and the United Nations can 
offer. , 


Your country is justly proud of 
the wide vision and the boldness and 
youthful vigor with which it thinks 
and acts. You will not find my 
countrymen bound by any narrower 
horizon. t 

In the common performance of 
this task you will find the people of 
our Commonwealth—for I am sure 
that in this I speak for them all— 
full and worthy partners. You will 
find in them a toughness, a resolu- 
tion, an unsuspected fund of energy, 
a vitality of spirit, such as have 
more than once surprised the world. 

Our joint task will be hard. But, 
for our part, we are proud of the 
company with which we march. No 
one flag, no one government, no 
one language unite the peoples of 
our great alliance. We have one 
passport, freedom; one _ objective, 
victory total and unmistakable; and 
one purpose, a just and lasting peace. 

—Anthony Eden at Annapolis, as 

reported in International Con- 
ciliation, 
QUOTEUNQUOTE. 
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Aggies Open New Season With Double Win 


Whip Meds 31-21 to Take 


Lead in Interfac League 


By HUGH RIGNEY 


On Thursday, Nov. 18, the curtain 
rang up on Manager Herb Christie’s 
Men’s Interfac. Basketball League. 
Seven teams are represented this 
year, which is a record for basket- 
ball in the last few years at least. 
Things are shaping up for a very 
successful year. When the smoke 
cleared over the week-end, four 
games had been played and one for- 
feited. Aggies came out on top with 
two wins, and appeared to be headed 
where they left off last year—Inter- 
faculty Champions. 

Aggies took the measure of the 
Bone Setters in a closely contested 
issue which was fast, and possessed 
a little taint of rugby near the end. 
Bradshaw drew first blood for Meds 
by scoring on a technical foul by 
Christie, but Meds’ Fierheller, just 
to keep things even, also committed 
a technical, and Hill evened the 
count. Further scoring by both sides 
ended the quarter, with Aggies in 
the lead by a score of 7-5. 

The second quarter saw little to 
pick in the teams. After Nicholls 
was allowed to go in and score at 
will, the Meds put up some strong 
opposition. Penalties were few in 

- this quarter, but the onlooker could 
see that the game was getting more 
rugged as time went on. The quar- 
ter ended with Aggies still in the 
lead by a score of 13-11. 

The third frame changed the whole 
picture of the game, and Aggie 
victory seemed assured at the three- 
quarter whistle. During this quarter 
an odd thing happened; Fletcher, on 
a throw-in from Metcalfe, dashed 
madly down to his own end and 
tossed a beautiful one-armed throw 
into the basket to give the Aggies 
two points that they hadn’t counted 
on. At the end of this quarter the 
score stood 25-17 for the Aggies. 
The twelve points in this quarter 
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were amassed by 
Grant and Payne. 

The fourth quarter saw the boys 
noticeably tired. Six points were 
accounted for by each, and at the 
final whistle the Aggies stood in 
the lead 31-21. Payne, Hill and 
Grant stood out for the Aggies, and 
Fletcher, Husel and Metcalfe were 
best for Meds. 

Lineups: 

Meds—Bradshaw 1, Hall 4, Flet- 
cher 6, Metcalfe 4, Follett 2, Fier- 
heller, Edwards, Husel 6. 

Aggies—Hill 9, Grant 6, Proctor, 
Putnam, Payne 10, Christie 2, 
Nicholls 2. 

Referee—Roy Spackman. 


School Mams 
Head of Class 


The last two games of the 
women’s. Interfaculty basketball, 
played Tuesday night in the Drill 
Hall, placed the school marms on 
top of the league, as they now have 
four games to the other teams’ two. 

In the first game of the evening 
the Science representatives fought 
valiantly against the teachers-to-be, 
but to no avail, as they were unable 
to break their opponents’ defence 
line. In the first half, Sheila Mc- 
Rae, having been treated rather 
roughly, was given a free shot and 
successfully chalked up a point for 
the Science Faculty. This, of course, 
would never do, so Redd and Soby 
neatly put in three baskets in suc- 
cession. In the latter half of the 
game both sides worked hard to 
prevent the other scoring, and A. 
Bermonte brought in the only point 
by making good use of a free shot, 
to compensate for the one made by 
McRae in the first part of the game. 
As is not indicated by the score, 
7-1, the Science aggregation did a 


Hill, Christie, 


‘very good job, but just couldn't 
‘seem to click. 


This first game apparently stim- 
ulated the enthusiasm of the Edu- 
cationalists, as in the encounter 
with the Arts, which followed im- 
mediately, they showed good team- 
work right from the beginning. 
They seemed to have no trouble in 
getting possession of the ball and 
passing it right down to their own 
basket, where Dorothy Soby re- 
ceived it, and before the onlookers 
realized what was going on the ball 
was through the hoop again, which 
meant two more winning points. 
The Arts reps worked hard, but 
were only able to break through for 
one basket, which was scored by 
Mary Watson with the -help of the 
others on the team. 

The playoffs are to begin next 
Tuesday, and the teams in the run- 
ning are H.Ec., Science, Nurses and 
Education. Two games will be 
played, and the winners will battle 
for the Interfac title the following 
Tuesday. 

Lineups were as follows 

Science—R. Ballhorn, M. Smith, 
R. Waddell, H. de Pfyffer, S. MsRae 
1, T. Wize, F. Wershofsky. 

Education—D. Soby 2, E, Tanner, 


||G. Redd 4, A. Beamonte 1, M. 


The best 
chocolate made 


Neilson’: 


Water to Flow 
From Outdoor 
Cabin Pump 


Scene: the Outdoor Club Cabin. 
Perched high on the roof are Harold 
Morrison and Norman Hollies, hold- 
ing with pipe wrenches, the pump 
handle. What is the pump handle 
doing up there in the sky? Well, 
scattered vertically along the pipe 


Walker, Dave Hedlin and even John 
Weeks, similarly equipped with pipe 
wrenches, holding up the pipe, and 
at the mouth of the well is the hero 
of the drama, Bob Walker, in his 
miner’s helmet, fixing the pump. 
Muriel (Butch) Smith, who valiantly 
made the treacherous descent down 
the winding hill path with the pipe 
wrenches, is helping too. The villain 
of the play is an innocent little 
piece of wood, but a happy ending 
has been reached and the pump is 
fixed! 

Under the able foremanship of 
Gordon Gore-Hickman, boys from 
the No. 2 Canadian Army Univer- 
sity Course have built and prac- 
tically completed the toboggan run. 
The help from these boys is greatly 
appreciated, and anyone else who 
would like to come along and help 
is welcome. 

Girls, there: is some interior de- 
corating work coming up, so come 
on down and lend a feminine touch 
to the cabin. > 


Sannes, L. Gibson. 

Arts—Y. Iwashita, I. Iwashita, D. 
McCubbin, L. McCullough, M. Wat- 
son 2, J. Pritchard. 

Education—D. Soby 8, E. Tanner 
2, G. Redd 2, A. Beamonte 2, M. 
Sannes 2, L. Gibson 2. 


Arts Whip Ags 
In Wild Game 


Play Rugby Style 


The second game on Friday saw 
the Dents and Arts clash, Arts 
emerging the victors. The weakened 
Dents had many’ new recruits in 
their lineup and soon tired. Arts 
only fielded six men, and it is hoped 
that more will show up at subse- 
quent games. 


Dents hit the scoring column first 
by a long field basket by Lyman. 
Ottem raised the tally to three by 
scoring a foul shot. Spackman was 
the offender. Fouls were a dime a 
dozen throughout the contest, and a 
total of twenty was called, but 
only three produced scores, which 
is not high in accuracy. Gilchrist 
got a nice basket to finish scoring in 
the first quarter. Dents 3, Arts 2. 

Dents lead was short-lived, as the 
Culture boys put on the pressure. 
Spackman scored a long field yoal 
and soon afterwards raced in from 
the corner to snag Gilchrist’s long 
shot, which was short of its mark, 
and tipped it in easily from an over- 
the-head shot. Lyman made a diffi- 
cult corner shot and Gilchrist finish- 
ed the half with a one-hand effort, 
to give the score of Arts 9, Dents 5. 


Arts started the third quarter by 
having a new recruit with little ex- 
perience sink a nice one from close 
in. After several minutes of aim- 
less play, Gilchrist scored, and then 
Arts called time out. As the game 
resumed, Spackman seemed to be 
uncovered, and at the right spot at 
all times, as he went on to score five 
points in the third and nine in the 
fourth. Dents wound up a very 
tired bunch, and did not hit the 
scoring column at ‘all in the last 
quarter. Ottem tried hard, but 
lacked aid from the others. When 
his shooting accuracy improves, he 
will be a force to be considered as 
he was of old. Spackman’s perform- 
ance was delightful to watch. Making 
difficult shots easily, he has the 
honor of being the only player on 
any team able to sink the free shots 
awarded. Gilchrist finished the 
game with a total of eight points. 
Final score: Arts 28, Dents 9. 

Lineups: 

Dents—Ottem 3, West, Penzer, 
Duncan, Fraser, Lyman 4, Mac- 
Murchy, Simpson, Warren 2. 


can be seen Warren Doze, Lloyd| g 


By Bob Kasting 


If this column seems incoherent in 
tense, it is because the writer finds | 
it very difficult to write at the , 
present of the future of an event 
that will ,be past. (Get what I 
mean?) 

The Swimming Club held the first 
of two projected swimming meets 
on Thursday, Nov. 25. We cannot 
give the results of the races, as The 
Gateway goes to press before this 
ay. However, next week’s paper 
will contain all the names of the 
winners and the faculty with the 
greatest number of points towards 
the Bulletin Trophy. There is pros- 
pect of a very successful “gala” de- 
spite the difficulty in advertising. 

Each faculty is represented by a 
captain, who is responsible for field- 
ing ateam. At the helm of Arts and 
Science will be Dick Grunert. The 
Meds and Dents will be piloted by 
Jack Drouin. Bonny Jackson is 
“responsible” for the Engineers. 
(Poor Bonny!) Last but not least, 
the Aggies will be driven by Bob 
Kasting. 

Girls’ races were also heled on 
Thursday night. Alice Stewart- 
Irvine, that very capable House 
Eccer was in charge of the girls 
from all faculties. (Oh, you lucky 
girl!) 

If this were to appear before the 
gala, we would urge students to 
come out and cheer for their facul- 
ties. The Engineers will be out in 
force to win as many points as 
possible. But they will first have to 
contend with the Aggies, who will 
be in there “pitching hay.” All in 
all, there should be some very good 
competition between some of last 
year’s stars and this year’s “dark 
horses”. 

The following is a list of events: 

Men’s 120 yard medley relay, con- 
sisting of: 40 yards backstroke, 40 
yards breaststroke, 40 yards free- 
style. 

Men’s diving: 3 compulsory: swan, 
back and half twist, also 2 optional 
dives, 

Men’s 40 yard free style. 

Men’s 40 yard breast stroke. 

Men’s 40 yard back stroke. 

Men’s 150 yard freestyle. 

Men’s 160 yard relaw (40 yards 
each). 

Each person is limited to two 
events and one relay, or two relays 
and one event. The girls’ events are 
the same, except all 40 yard dis- 
tances are reduced to 20 yards: 

At the last “plunge” of the Swim- 
ming Club, there were 54 enthusi- 
astic members present. Ten of 
these were new members, thus 
bringing the membership up to ap- 
proximately 100 members, but for- 
tunately (or unfortunately) they are 
not all steady swimmers. 

At this meeting the faculty spirit 
was seen to come to the force, when 
a group of Engineers, for no appar- 
ent reason, were definitely heard 
giving their 40-beer yell. As this 
was a week before the meet, I will 
leave to the imagination of the 
reader how they acted “gala” night. 

Even if you haven’t come out 
swimming as yet, this club awaits 
you with open arms. You never 
know what may happen with a 
super-abundance of girls, free- 
spirited Engineers and timid Aggies. 

The meetings are hold at 8:45- 
10:15 p.m., Thursday, at the Y. W. 
C, A. All that is needed for admis- 
sion is a health certificate, obtained 
from the Infirmary between 12:30 
and 1:00 any week-day. 

FLASH: Engineers 
honors. 


take top 


Lennie Maher, 


Others, Wanted 
By Boxing Club 


Don’t forget that we are still 
having workouts twice a week. Some 
of you seem to have forgotten al- 
ready. How about it? 

We would like to see all the 
following turn out more regularly: 
L. Maher, D. Watt, C. Eccles, B. 
Armstrong, J. H. Arsness, D. Dick, 
plus you Army fellows at St. 
Steve's. 

Remember, here is your chance to 
learn the manly art of self-defence 
the easy way, and also to compete 
in our forthcoming Interfaculty 
tournament and help your faculty 
get those points towards the Bulletin 
Trophy. 

It isn’t too late for beginners to 
start, so if you are interested, just 
bring along your shorts and running 
shoes to the basement of Big Tuck 
every Tuesday and Thursday at 
4:15 p.m. 


Arts—Stefanelli 2, Duncan, Ritchie, 
Gilchrist 8, Spackman 16, Hepburn 2. 
Referee: Herb Christie. 
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Aggies Nose Out 
Army Team 16-14 


By Hugh Rigney 

This game saw the victors of the 
previous evening matched, and 
proved a very interesting contest, 
which was fast despite the very low 
score. Accuracy of shooting was 
poor, but the outstanding feature of 
the game was Army’s defensive 
play, especially in the third quarter; 
when they kept Aggies so far from 
the basket they couldn’t get any- 
thing but long shots away. Aggies’ 
passing was very good throughout. 

Nicholls broke the ice by a long 
field basket from well out at about 
the three-minute mark. Soon after 
Aggies recovered under their own 
basket, and a quick Payne to Hill 
pass clicked. Payne recovered a re- 
bound and scored easily. Just be- 
fore quarter time, Patterson broke 
away fast to score a well-earned 
basket, to end the scoring for the 
quarter at 6-2 Aggies. 

The second quarter saw the 
Payne-Hill combination working 
smoothly, as Hill rifled a pass to 
Payne for two points. The game 
was more even than the score at this 
point would indicate, and Army was 
not long in proving this. Payne 
scored on a set-up from Harries to 
give Aggies a 10-2 lead. Army sud- 
denly began to strut their stuff, 
and really began breaking down the 
floor from their defensive type of 
play, which worked very effec- 
tively. Morrow scored a rebound. 
Patterson broke away to score an- 
other. At this point Aggies de- 
cided to do something about the 
game in their own account, and be- 
gan passing and even took the odd 
dozen shots, but to no avail. Engi- 
neers found it necessary to pass 
themselves to get to their own 
basket. Patterson scored twice, the 
latter a beautiful one-handed effort, 
to end the quarter 10-10. 

To begin the third quarter, Chris- 
tie got a nice overhand shot. Army 
now started to play a very tight 
defensive game, and Aggies were 
not able to penetrate it to a scoring 
position. Engineers on numerous 
break-aways just missed scoring. 
Payne fouled Cummer, and Patter- 
son scored the rebound of Cummer’s 
foul shot. No further scoring took 
place, as Aggies continued a passing 
barrage around the Army basket, but 
the Army pillboxes could not be 
taken, and the occasional mortar ex- 
ploded, carrying Patterson away on 
break-aways. 

A little carelessness by Army just 
as the fourth quarter began proved 
their defeat, as Hill retrieved his 
own rebound to score without 
check. Tempo stepped up, and 
Litchfield finally got away and 
scored the last Engineer basket on 
a long shot right through the hoop. 
Aggies took time out and on re- 
sumption of play missed a number 
of rebounds. Hill ended the scor- 
ing from Christie. Aggies went home 
with a 16-14 victory. Patterson, 
Payne and Hill stood out as the 
best players. 

Lineups: 

Aggies—Hill 6, Harries, Proctor, 
Nicholls 2, Grant, Payne 6, Christie 
2, McInnis, Putnam. 

Army Engineers — Patterson 10, 
Litchfield 2, Cummer, May, Morrow 
2, Hicks, Bond, Lerbeckmo, Tyler, 
Scott. 


NOTICE 


Students from the Peace River 
Country! Don’t forget the Peace 
River Party on Friday, December 3, 
8:30 p.m., in Acacia Hall. 


This scrap of conversation was 
overheard recently in a New York 
department store long known for 
the care with which it selected its 
employees and the terror of dis- 
missal in which it kept them. Cus- 
tomer: “Ill report this to the man- 
ager!” Salesgirl: “So what? So 
they’ll fire me. So what!” — The 
Nation. 


Golden Bear basketballers ran in- 
to a snag in their second outing in 
the Edmonton International Men’s 
Basketball wheel. 

Fact of the matter is that the 
Senior Bruins were ambushed at 
Westglen gym, and cut down on the 
spot by U.S. Hospital aggregation, 
score after forty minutes of skir- 
mishing being 49-36. 

Ferguson’s men were not dis- 
graced. A team seldom is, that 
pierces the enemy defence for 36 
points—but there was no doubting 
the fact that they were well beaten 
| by the visiting Americans. It was 
| reasonably close for a half, the teams 
fea aes to the quiet of dressing 
quarters for the coaches’ mid-game 
verbal shot in the arm with Hos- 
pital in front by a 19-15 margin. 

There was no need for crepe- 
hanging—certainly not at that time. 

Our conquerors did some high and 
fancy scheming during the rest ses- 
sion. In fact, they did a complete 
about-face upon resumption of play 
and fell back on a zone defence. 
Golden Bears fell into the trap—for 
a time, that is—and before Mentor 
Gordy Ferguson could right the 
green and gold craft again, the da- 
mage had been done. 

The damage was in the form of 18 
points rung up by the U.S.H. in 
the third quarter, while Alberta was 
replying with but 10. Most of the 
bounce went out of the students at 
this point, and Hospital went on to 
cop the verdict handily. 

The winners gave our hoopsters 
the business without the services of 
their ace performer, Warren Taul- 
bee. The six-foot-five inch native 
of San Francisco was bouting with 
Kid ’Flu at the time, and before the 
clash it was felt in certain quarters 
that Taulbee’s absence might well 
tip the scales against the Hospital 
squad. 

However, a trio of his team- 
mates, George Ralph, Len Wood- 
ring and Phil Lurk, combined to 
scuttle the Bears. Ralph and Wood- 
ring clicked for 17 points, while 
Lurk tossed in 11 more. These com- 
bined were more than were needed 
to settle the issue in favour of 
US.H. 

Sammy Sheckter paced U. of A. 
with an even dozen points to shade 
slightly the offensive doings of 
team-mate Jack Switzer, who con- 
tributed nine. 


Of the crowd of fans watching 
the contest, almost none were Uni- 
versity of Alberta students. It is 
commonly believed that a team plays 
much better with some vocal sup- 
port. How about it, students? Are 
you going to give your only senior 
team the silent treatment? 

Lineups: 

Golden Bears—Sheckter (12), Proc- 
tor (4), Manifold, Fergie (5), Mc- 
Innis (2), Switzer (9), Nishio, Patch- 
ing (2), Steed (2)—36. ; 

U.S. Hospital — Woodring (17), 
Olexo (4), Cooper, Eppler, Netitle- 


Golden Bears Suffer First Defeat, 49.36 


| THE AQUACADE U.S. Hosp. Paralyzes Varsity 


Despite Loss of W. Taulbee 


FLASH: Bears Lose to Engineers Last Night 54-27 


ARMY WINS 20-16 


The second game on Thursday 
evening featured the two new entries 
in Interfaculty League. The Army 
Engineers, fighting brothers of the 
famous .beermen, have entered a 
very strong team. One could not 
but help notice the excellent physi- 
cal condition of these men as they | 
rarely seemed to tire. Education, 
on the other hand, is handicapped 
by a lack of men to pick from, but 
they can be expected to improve on 
their showing of this game. Every 
effort should be made by the Edu- 
cation faculty to turn out to sup- 
port their team if it is at all possible. 

In the first and last quarter, the 
Ed men outscored their’ opponents, 
but the middle periods proved to 
be their downfall. The Army in 
these middle frames made eight 
more points than the Ed men. Pat- 
terson, manager for the Army Engi- 
neers, played outstanding ball in the 
middle frames by getting three 
baskets in a row. Litchfield also 
picked up two for the Army in this 
quarter. 

Patterson was easily the out- 
standing point getter for his squad, 
getting 10 points. Shields and Jardin 
came through with six points apiece. 
Penalties were few and play was 
clean. 

Lineups 

Army Engineers — Patterson 10, 
Litchfield 4, Bond, Tyler, Morrow, 
Hicks 4, Cummer 2, Lerbeckmo, 
Scott, May. 

Education—Shields 6, Gander 2, 
Miller, Eggenberger 2, Hardin 6, 
Stratte, Lehman. 


ship—49. 
Officials—Shropshire and Keeler. 


whit you watt ina 
CiLORED PEWCIC 


STR POINTS 
THAT STAND UP 
WHEN YOU 
BEAR DOWN 


NON-CRUMBLING 
LEADS THAT TAKE A 
PERFECT POINT 
EVERY TIME 


INSOLUBLE 
MARKS THAT DON'T 
RUN OR SMEAR 
UNDER WATER 


“CHEMI-SEALED" 


ERITHIN 


ANYTIME IS A BETTER TIME WITH A SWEET CAP 


When you’re rubbin’, rubbin"; rubbin’ 
To produce a shine on dubbin 
Till the perspiration trickles down your 


chin, 


Just remember that the serg. 
Has boots at least as large — 
And that’s where a Sweet Cap fits in! 


SWEET CAPORAL 


CIGARETTES 


“The purest form in which tobacco can be smoked” 


